At Astoria on July 22, 1947, engine number 151 has replaced an Atlantic on train #21 for 
the remainder of the trip to Seaside. The 600-class engines could not be used over the Youngs 
Bay bridge to Seaside because of weight restrictions. (Wilbur Whitaker Collection) 
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Chapter Nine @ 


The Astoria Line 


Astoria’s Struggle for a Railroad 


Astoria, Oregon, is situated a hundred miles downriver from where the Willamette 
flows through Portland into the Columbia; it is only ten miles upriver from where 
the Columbia flows into the Pacific Ocean. Believing that their community possessed 
an ideal port, Astoria’s civic leaders tried for many years to overtake Portland as the 


lacked a proper channel for Ocean-going vessels. But what Astoria lacked was a railroad 
to haul transloaded goods, 

The first real incentive to build such a line came on May 4, 1870, when the U. S. 
Congress authorized a land grant for a railroad from Portland to Astoria via McMinn- 
ville. McMinnville, located in the Willamette Valley, was also to be served by the west- 
side line of the Oregon & California Railroad, then being constructed south out of 
Portland. Ben Holladay, Oregon's first successful railroad mogul, was also building 


of his funds into this route. His east-side line reached Roseburg in 1873. This effort 


to Goble as part of the Puget Sound extension. A fifty-eight-mile line down the Co- 
lumbia’s south bank from Goble would put an NP line into Astoria. Surveys were run, 
but Villard, already financially overstretched, did not take further action. 


River to Hillsboro (another town on the westside line). Capitalization was set at $75,000 

and D. K. Warren was elected the company’s first president. 

_ Engineers were soon in the field running surveys. Promoters hoped to have the 

line’s first eighteen miles to Seaside House completed by May 1889. To reach Clatsop 
each and Seaside House, the railroad first had to cross over Youngs Bay, which was 
Scated on Astoria’s western edge. Soundings were taken across the bay and plans for 

4 draw span were sent to the secretary of war in Washington, D. C., for approval, 


= 
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von) 1888, saw twenty-five of E. Lund and Company's men at work clear- 
ing 2 one-milePsixty-foot strip through the woods around Skipanon Creek, just west 
of Youngs Bay. Another contract was let in February to Portland Macadamizing and 
Paving Company for grubbing, clearing, and grading an additional ten miles to Gearhart, 

On May Il, 1889, the first spike was driven at Skipanon on a half-mile stretch 
of road that would be used to stockpile ties. While clearing and grading were under 
way, the company let another contract in June to build a trestle from the west bank 
of Youngs Bay to deep water where the draw span would be placed. This contract 
also included all trestle work to Seaside. Also in June, thirteen miles of steel were 
purchased. By the end of the month, crews completed grading to Gearhart and W. 
H. Parker started work on the remaining two miles into Seaside. William Reid, the 
Oregon railroad promoter, then arrived upon the scene. Reid promised that his Pacific 
Construction Company would build an extension into the Tualatin Valley and equip 
the road for $20,000 in stock and $10,000 in bonds per mile of road after completion 
and acceptance. Reid, who assured the Astorians that money would be forthcoming 
from Eastern capitalists, was elected to the A&SCR Presidency on June 27, 1889, 

Supplementary articles were filed on July 30 enlarging the A&SC capital to 
$500,000 and its line to a railroad connection in the Willamette Valley. The road was 
also renamed The Astoria & South Coast Railway (TA&SC). Twenty-five flatcars were 
ordered from Pullman; on their completion in July, they were sent to St. Louis to pick 
up the fifty-pound rails for the new road. Reid also purchased a used, thirty-one-and- 
a-half-ton locomotive. When the engine, cars, and rails arrived, track laying could 
begin between Skipanon and Seaside. To land the equipment, which would be brought 
down the Columbia on barges from Portland, an incline was built on Skipanon Creek. 

Reid also started work on the Willamette Valley extension, which left the Seaside 
line eleven miles out of Skipanon. After Surveys Were run up over the Coast Range 
to Hillsboro, thirty-seven-and-one-half miles were contracted out for grading. Three 
hundred men were at work on this stretch by August. Hillsboro residents were also 
recruited. In exchange for $15,000 in cash, a sixty-foot right-of-way through town, 
and twenty acres for station facilities, Reid promised that Hillsboro would be the eastern 
terminus of TA&SC. 

On October 2 a steamboat towing a barge carrying locomotive Number 26 and 
seven TA&SC flats loaded with rail came down the Columbia to Astoria, As the steam- 
boat approached town, the locomotive, with steam up, whistled off and the bell Tang. 
The steamboat captain hove to at the OR&N dock where a large crowd came to view 
their first locomotive. 

At high tide, the barge was taken over to Skipanon landing and the locomotive 
and flatcars were taken up the incline. The following day. a car of fastenings came 
down on the steamer Ocklahoma, and on October 5 the laying of steel began in earnest. 

In November, a ten-mile grading contract was let at the Hillsboro end and work 
was begun arranging terminals in Astoria. Some work was also undertaken on the 
approaches for the 1,500-foot tunnel at the Coast Range summit. Then, just as it seemed 
Astoria would finally get its railroad, construction workers started coming to town 
with time checks because their payroll had not arrived. This was the first of many 
financial disruptions the road suffered in 1890. In spite of assurances from Reid that 
a market for the road’s six percent bonds would soon exist in England, and later that 
C. P. Huntington, was interested, the company gradually ran out of money and work 
on the Hillsboro extension and the bridge over Youngs Bay ceased. 
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In the interim, a dock was constructed at the end of the raitcol Youngs 
Bay span to make connections with Columbia River steamboats out of Portland and 
Astoria. The Seaside line was judged to be in shape to be turned over by the con- 
tractors in July 1890. Three Tound-trips were instituted between Seaside and Youngs 
Bay with the engine laying over at Seaside each night. The number of trips dropped 
to two as the summer season waned and then the line shut down altogether for the 
winter, resuming operations the following June. 

Various groups argued over who owned the road, with Reid eventually removing 
himself from the dispute in the end. The Mortgage was called in, and on February 
25, 1892, the TA&SC was sold for $55,000 at a foreclosure sale to H. C. Thompson 
and Frank Patton . George Goss and C. W. Schofield arrived in town shortly thereafter. 
Goss and Schofield convinced Astoria businessmen that they should be given a crack 
at completing the road and gaining the subsidy of $300,000 in cash and $200,000 in 
land offered by community. A new company, the Astoria and Portland Railway Com- 
pany (A&P), was incorporated on March 17, 1892 with $4 million in capitalization. 
Goss, formerly with the Rio Grande Western engineering department, was made chief 
engineer and Schofield was elected president. 

The new concern wasted no time. On March 22, nine piles were driven by the 
Washington Cannery on the Astoria tide flats, In April, they awarded a grading con- 
tract to Corey Brothers and Wattis, a Utah firm, for the eighty-five miles between 
Astoria and Hillsboro. 

The A&P would follow the route of the old TA&SC except that, instead of cross- 
ing over Youngs Bay when leaving Astoria, it would curve around Smith's Point and 
head south along the eastern edge of the bay. The line then would head up the Lewis 
and Clark River until it joined the old TA&SC Hillsboro grade, which started from 
its junction on the Clatsop plains. The TA&SC was offered as Part of the Astoria subsidy. 

Work progressed favorably and by the end of August, 1,200 men had completed over 
‘wo miles of trestle along Youngs Bay and twelve miles of grading. Work also began on 
boring the 1,100-foot tunnel at the summit. Then, in October, Corey Brothers suspended 
all construction. The contractors claimed that they had received no payment for their 
Work and, according to the Portland Oregonian, were “tired of doing all the financing.”! 
A $230,000 judgement against the A&P was subsequently secured by Corey Brothers. 

On May 17, 1893, the Astorians formed still another corporation, the Seashore 
Railway Company. It had a capitalization of $185,000. D. K. Warren, the first presi- 
dent of the TA&SC, was elected head of the new company. On June 12 a deed was 
filed by which the properties of the old TA&SC company were transferred from Frank 
Patton and H, C. Thompson to the Seashore for $139,000. The Seashore entertained 
several offers (even one from the UP) to complete the unfinished connection to the 
outside world, but in light of the Panic of 1893, these negotiations came to nothing. 

ne new organization did, however, manage to operate the 15.54 mile line from Youngs 
Bay 0 Seaside during the summers of 1893 and 1894, but everything else remained 
Suiet. Even though the road earned a mere $6,478 in 1894, expenses totalled only $3,290 
sith a surplus of $636, 


A. B. Hammond’s A&CR 


mber 1894, Andrew Benoni Hammond, a Missoula railroad contractor and 
man, came west to Oregon and successfully bid on the bankrupt Oregon Pacific 
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Railroad at iffs sale. Hammond later went up to Astoria, and after talking with 
a citizen’s committee, agreed to construct a road from the end of the Seashore’s Youngs 
Bay bridge through Astoria to connect with the NP at Goble. Hammond also enlisted 
the aid of fellow Missoulan E. L. Bonner; the two agreed to spend at least $50,000 
a month and complete the road by October 30, 1896. 

Hammond soon had second thoughts about the scheme, since America still suf- 
fered from the effects of the Panic of 1893 and he could not secure financing. Hoping 
fo get out of the contract, he returned to Astoria to demand a free right-of-way from 
Flavel (eight miles down river from Astoria) to Goble, removal of the spending re- 
quirement, and that he be given three years to construct the road. The Astorians, 
however, agreed to all his new conditions. 

Hammond now announced that he would do all his own financing, and on April 
3, 1895, the Astoria & Columbia River Railroad (A&CR) was organized. The new 
line was to run from Portland to Tillamook via Goble, Astoria, and Seaside. The plan 
also provided for a branch to take off at Warrenton (five miles west of Astoria) “to 
a point on the Pacific Ocean”? via Flavel. A. B. Hammond, Edwin Stone, and C. W. 
Fulton filed as incorporators with capital of $2 million. Two days later, Hammond 
was elected A&CR president. 

While the Astoria subsidy committee busied itself gaining right-of-way, the A&CR 
picked up several companies that fit into its plans. The first, the Bay Railway Com- 
pany, had obtained certain street franchises and rights-of-way in Astoria in anticipa- 
tion of building a local transit line. These rights were conveyed to the A&CR by deed 
dated April 22, 1895. 

Hammond then gained control of the Seashore Railway. Stock purchases for this 
company were completed early in July. A steam dummy and two passenger cars were 
obtained and brought up from Portland. On July 12, the new equipment made an ex- 
cursion from Warrenton to Seaside with many prominent Astorians aboard. The Seashore 
was officially deeded over to the A&CR on August 26, 1897. 

The A&CR also acquired the Columbia River and Astoria Railway Company on 
July 29, 1895, The CR&A was one of the many concerns formed earlier to build an 
Astoria railroad. Its backers had opted for a route up the Columbia, east of Astoria, 
and had even conducted preliminary grading before folding in 1892. 

Actual A&CR construction was to be done by the Northwest Construction Com- 
pany, which Hammond formed that July. T. H. Curtiss was made president of the new 
firm and W, H. Kennedy its chief engineer. A contract with the A&CR dated September 
23, 1895, stipulated that Northwest Construction would build the railroad and install 
telegraph lines from Flavel through Astoria to Goble for $20,000 in bonds per mile 
of line. Northwest Construction was also given the task of equipping the line. 

Contracts for the first ten miles east of Astoria, including the tunnel through Tongue 
Point, were let to the Corey Brothers, who were involved in the Astoria & Portland 
fiasco. A contract was also let to bring the Seashore’s Youngs Bay bridge the rest of 
the way into Astoria. A portion of the A&P’s trestle was purchased on February 28 
1896, for that purpose. Acting Secretary of War Joseph B. Doe gave permission 
build the draw span across the Bay on November 18, 1895. 

Work did not get off to a smooth start, however. The first Youngs Bay bridge com 
tractor gave up his bid, while the second party did not drive the first piles until] November 
30. For their part, Corey Brothers made good progress until faced with the rainy S¢2s00. 
which made work impossible except on the tunnel. 
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Right-of-way problems also plagued the line. The subsidy committee had pro- 
nounced in August 1895 that land acquisitions were completed except for a few isolated 
pieces. Hammond, however, told the Daily Astorian in late January, “I am rather sur- 
prised to find right of way matters and depot site question are about where I left them 
last September. ... Our engineers cannot jump a man’s property and build a railroad 
unless they have a right to do so”3 

Negotiations over the Astoria depot site dragged on until April 1896, much to Ham- 
mond’s chagrin. Free plots of land were offered on the outskirts of the community, 
but most people wanted a depot nearer the downtown area. Downtown property owners 
believed that it was unfair to ask them to donate land. Finally, money was raised to 
reimburse property owners, and a site was obtained near the Clatsop mill. Other land 
issues were also resolved, and on July 3, 1896, a contract for the remaining distance 
to Goble was let to Honeyman, DeHart and Company of Portland. 

The British ship Brenhilda arrived on July 5 with the first of the English rails 
for the A&CR. A portion of these were immediately put down on the completed grade 
between Warrenton and Flavel; Operation over that segment started on July 25. War- 
renton was also selected as the site for the A&CR's main shops. Grade leveling for 
that complex began the same month. 

Work on the swing span and trestle over Youngs Bay was completed by mid-August, 
and on August 23, an excursion ran out of Astoria to Seaside. Regular mixed-train 
service between the two towns began two days later. That fall, construction slowed, 
and then ceased, due to a lack of funds. Hammond was, however, able to secure finan- 
cing to continue the project from Thomas Hubbard and Collis P. Huntington. Some 
Work was then resumed in November and the size of the force was steadily increased 
after the rainy season. In March, Honeyman, DeHart, and Glenn announced that two- 
thirds of the grading between Astoria and Goble had been completed.: What remained 
involved making heavy cuts and blasting tunnels at Mayger and Bugby Hole. 

Track layers worked their way east out of Astoria, but were held up because the 
John Day River bridge had not been erected. Crews installed a temporary span in late 
August 1897 and, before a steel span took its place, a work train was run across to 
the east bank. By the end of September, steel was in place to Blind Slough, where 
another steel draw span was required. 

To get over Blind Slough, another temporary bridge was put in. allowing track 
crews to reach Aldrich Point by November 2. A tracklaying machine had been used 
as far as Knappa, but insufficient manpower meant that crews had to hand-lay rails 
‘rom that point on. 

___ The Northwestern Construction Company now began buying equipment in prepara- 
“on for the road’s opening, i 


A fleet of new passenger cars (four head-end cars (22-24), thirteen coaches (4-14, 

17-19) and three buffet-lounge cars (30-32)) were ordered from Barney and Smith in 

“te 1897. Ensign Car Company received an order for forty boxcars (1010-1049) and 
*ighty-three flatcars (100-182). 

Although contractors hoped to have the road completed to Goble by January 1, 

98, heavy rains in early December caused a number of slides that slowed progress. 


The last diawb. ¢ at Clatskanie was completed on December 18, and by the first 
of the yea: twenty-five miles remained to be laid. 

Anoth| k gang went to work on December 23, laying west off a connection 
with the NP at Goble. This crew passed through Clatskanie on March 29, 1898, and 
at 4:30 p.m. on April 3, the two tracklaying crews met at milepost 64.5, between Marsh- 
land and Clatskanie. The joining of the rails took place without ceremony. 

Earlier, The A&CR and the NP had entered into a contract on October 10, 1896, 
giving the A&CR trackage rights from Goble to Portland, but with no right to do any 
local business. Rental was on the basis of two-and-a-half percent of the line’s valua- 
tion, with operating expenses and maintenance divided between the two companies 
on the basis of wheelage. 

On April 6, A&CR Number 7 made the first trip over the entire line from Portland 
to Astoria. Then, a week later, a second trial trip was made with two coaches, Regular op- 
eration was still a month away because ballasting and surfacing had yet to be completed, 

The first chance for Astorians to look at their new railroad occurred on May 16 
when the A&CR ran a sixteen-car excursion train into Portland. A small SP 4-4-0 
handled the cars as far as Goble, where A&CR Number 16 took over. The big Cooke 
4-6-0 was judged to be too heavy for the A&CR's soft roadbed. The small 4-4-0 had 
a tough pull over the nearly gradeless line and the excursion was late getting into 
Portland. On reaching the City of Roses, the train pulled up the Southern Pacific's 
4th Street line into the center of town. The 700 Astorians who made the trip were 


newly completed line, even though the two Huntingtons owned more of its shares than 
anyone except A. B. Hammond and Thomas H. Hubbard. 

Additional improvements were made to the A&CR after the line’s completion. The 
main shops at Warrenton opened in December 1898. The road bed Was still settling 
and the new tenwheelers were confined to the SP in exchange for some of their 4-4-0s, 
About 200 feet of track sank about eight feet in mid-August 1898, two miles west of 
Quincy. Passengers walked between trains, one on each side of the hole, until repairs 
were completed. 


the week following, mobs attacked the Japanese workers at Clatskanie Westport, and 
Rainier. The laborers were run off only temporarily with the A&CR vowing to protect 
them. A boycott against the line for employing Japanese laborers was started in early 
1901. The A&CR reacted by pointing out that it was unable to obtain white labor. 

Early reports of the line's traffic were encouraging. So much so that Hammond 
began planning for new extensions in 1899. The most ambitious of these was for a 
line from Goble, across the Columbia River to Kalama, and then up the north bank 
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Spokane, Portland & Searle Railway, Portland Division, First Subdivision (Astoria Line) and Second Sub- 
division (Fort Stevens Branch) : 


On that project began. 

The only new construction along the line in 1899 was an extension of the Flavel 
branch Northwest along the Columbia River to a government Outpost at Fort Stevens. 
Trains began Operating between Hammond and the fort on September 16, 1899, A&CR 
Passenger trains out of Portland headed up the branch out of Warrenton to Fort Stevens, 
and then back down to the mainline junction. 

Simultaneously, the A&CR actively promoted its Clatsop Beach line, which paral- 
leled the Ocean for fifteen miles north of Seaside. An early pamphlet pronounced: 


The Astoria & Columbia River Railroad, annihilating time and distance with XX 
Century transportation facilities, carries Weary town dwellers from dust-laden streets 
and sun-heated pavements of Portland to refreshing breezes and restful murmur of 
the Sea in four fleeting hours they are indeed; as all who make the transit testify 


_ Aside from yearly inspection trips, Hammond left the running of his two Oregon 
Tailroads to T. H. Curtiss, his vice president and general manager. Guy W. Talbot 
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later 2 the reigns in May 1906. After Talbot took over, the Tillamook extension 
once again became active and Hammond announced on July 25, 1906, that the new 
line would be built. New surveys were begun. Supplementary articles for the line, 
including a branch to Yaquina, were filed in October. One mile of line was constructed 
that summer south out of Seaside into Holladay to serve a resort at that point. A wye 
was constructed at Holladay, which thereafter served as the passenger-train terminus, 


A Feeder for The Portland & Seattle 


At the same time that Hammond contemplated expanding the A&CR, he, Hubbard, 
and the Huntingtons entertained offers to sell the line. Harriman made an offer, but 
they held out for more money. In late 1906, James J. Hill then sent his son, James 
N. Hill, a Northern Pacific vice president, to negotiate purchase of the line as a feeder 
for the Portland & Seattle. As Hammond later wrote to NP President Elliott, “The 
straightforward manly way in which [James N.] Hill conducted the business inclined 
us to his side; although. before a majority of the stockholders were committed to Hill's 
Proposition, we could have sold for a higher price." 

Hill and Hubbard came to an agreement on December 18, 1906, and the purchase 
Price, set at $4.7 million, was to be effective the following day. Included in the deal 
were $3.28 million par in bonds and the entire issue of capital stock (S1.619.000 par). 

A new regime was instituted on April 1, 1907, with C. M. Levey of the NP elected 
A&CR president. Talbot was advised to find a position with the Corvallis & Eastern, 
while J. McGuire, A&CR superintendent, was given local control of the road with 
offices in Astoria. 

With estimates of the Tillamook extension coming in at over $95,000 per mile, 
J. J. Hill and Elliott decided to stop all survey work in March 1907. Both men believed 
that Tillamook would have to be approached in some other way. 

The NP and GN next turned over their A&CR stocks and bonds to the SP&S, 
whereupon SP&S President F. B. Clarke assumed the same position on the A&CR 
ata stockholders meeting held April I4. 1908. However, it was decided to continue 
Operating the A&CR as a separate entity because the two roads did not connect physical- 
ly. Only after the bridges were completed between Portland and Vancouver, could the 
line be incorporated into the SP&S system. Surplus A&CR funds were turned over 
to the SP&S by paying back coupons on the A&CR bonds. 

After ten years of operation, the Astoria & Columbia River Railroad was marginally 
profitable; but it never contributed to Astoria’s growth as some had anticipated. One 
freight train (Numbers 51-52), out one day and back the next, remained sufficient to 
handle the traffic along the line between Portland and Astoria. A mixed train (25-30) 
Was operated west of Astoria to Fort Stevens and Seaside six days a week. The four 
passenger trains gave up the run to Fort Stevens and proceeded directly on the mainline 
between Astoria and Holladay. 

Freight trains 51 and 52 were large for this era, averaging fifty-eight cars in June 
1908. As they were required to do all the local switching as well, the job generally 

- worked sixteen hours. The crew was known to stall to avoid the local work becaus? 
the company had to get them into Astoria or Portland after sixteen hours so they could 
rest for the next day’s run. The only way this could be done was to let them pass UP 
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some of the short work late in the day. The A&CR fired two crews before finding 
one to its liking. 

To handle 51 and 52 the A&CR had purchased a new 2-8-0 (19) from Pittsburgh 
in August 1904, after the roadbed had settled sufficiently to allow the use of such a 
large engine. The three tenwheelers were also returned from the SP for use in passenger 
service. A used 0-6-0 (1) had been obtained from the NP on August 7, 1907, to handle 
the switching duties at Astoria. 

The SP&S made a number of improvements after taking over the A&CR. The 
fifty-pound rail west of Astoria to Seaside was replaced with seventy-pound. This per- 
mitted the 4-6-Os to run all the way into Seaside instead of having to switch to 
doubleheaded American Standards at Astoria on the larger passenger trains. As no 
ballast had been placed since construction, a shovel was installed in the pit at Quincy 
and the entire line between Goble and the beginning of the big trestle at Tongue Point 
was redone. 

At a number of locations, rough board shelters had been installed during con- 
struction and were still in use. New third-class depots were placed at Quincy, Marsh- 
land, Westport, Clifton, Knappa, and Skipanon. 

After steel was relaid between Astoria and Seaside, Stevens was authorized to pur- 
chase a number of tenwheelers, small enough to make it over the Youngs Bay bridge. 
These included two new engines from Baldwin (150, 151) and three used tenwheelers 
from the NP (SP&S 152, 157, and 158). 

With the opening of the bridges between Vancouver and Portland, the NP discon- 
tinued running between Goble and Willbridge and the A&CR was allowed to take over 
all the local business between those points April 1, 1909. The A&CR was also given 
the task of maintaining the Willbridge-Goble sezment. 

Two local passenger trains each way daily (201, 202, and 203, 204) were added 
between Portland and Rainier to take up the slack due to the NP’s discontinuance. The 
Job started out of Rainier in the morning for Portland. A return trip to Rainier left 
Portland at 1:15 p.m., Stopping to turn the engine on the old NP table at Goble as 
there was no wye at Rainier. Another round-trip to Portland left Rainier at 3:30 p.m., 
arriving back at 12:55 a.m. 

The A&CR was, perhaps, a disappointment to James J. Hill, who envisioned long 
tains of lumber moving down its water level grade to connections with the SP&S, 
and ultimately the GN and NP. Several problems existed, and as John Stevens pointed 
Out, “Tam not very strongly impressed with the great value of the A&CR as a freight 
Fevenue producer.” Wherever freight traffic existed it was in competition with “a little 
Mosquito fleet of river boats. with which of course it is impossible to compete with 
On even terms.”¢ Also, even though twenty-seven logging railroads, or chutes, existed 
between Portland and Astoria, all crossed over the A&CR and dumped into the river 
Where the Hill lines lost control of the timber. 

Also annoying to Stevens was the large A&CR maintenance cost, which was mostly 
due to the large amount of trestlework. In Astoria, all trackage was on pile trestle from 
the west bank of Youngs Bay, nine miles to Tongue Point. This segment cost $60,000 
‘© $75,000 annually to maintain. 

Stevens believed that the A&CR's greatest promise lay with its passenger business 

Cause the line was the only direct link between Portland and the Pacific Ocean. 
As he wrote to Hill, “I am clearly of the opinion that sooner or later we should elec- 
ify and put on a service similar to the Oregon Electric? 
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_ o encountered by the A Line was that of rates. Although Astoria 
had the same West Coast rate as Portland and Seattle on transcontinental traffic, on 
short hauls, especially on grain from the Inland Empire, Astoria had a higher rate. 
This created problems for Astorians who were trying to establish their city as a world 
port. Despite pleas from the Astoria Chamber of Commerce and other groups, SP&S 
management remained unwilling to adjust grain rates, which they believed were already 
on a “low basis.”8 

Since the NP had pulled its trains off the Willbridge-Goble line, the GN and NP 
had been trying to negotiate a new lease for the A&CR. James J. Hill thought that, 
as the line was now but a stub for the NP. rental should remain the same as under 
the old A&CR contract. Elliott pointed out that rates in the original contract were 
established in a desire to maintain friendly relations with the A&CR ata time of finan- 
cial hardship for the NP, a time when any revenue was welcome. A figure of $36,000 
per year was finally agreed upon with the A&CR to take care of all expenses. The 
new lease dated January 11, 1911, was effective as of April 1, 1909, the day the A&CR 
took over all local traffic. 

On February 24, 1911, this lease was transferred to the SP&S, when the North 
Bank road officially purchased all A&CR property. The A&CR corporation was kept 
active because of its charter rights to Tillamook and was not dissolved until 1936. 

Because gas-electric motor cars came into play around the country in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, the SP&S thought a logical place to try one would 
be on the two daily round-trips between Portland and Rainier, One car (1101) was 
ordered from General Electric: it went into service in July 1915. To accommodate the 
car, a seventy-foot turntable was placed at West Rainier (later Avon). This train became 
known as the “Rainier Skunk.” 


Great Northern Pacific Steamship Company 


Another development that had a dramatic effect on the Astoria Line Passenger service 
was James J. Hill's decision to start a steamship service to California. The original 
plan was to have ships operate out of Tillamook, Oregon. with an extension of the 
United Railways providing feeder service. Improvements to Tillamook’s harbor, however, 
were in the future and the rail link was not yet complete. In July 1911, Carl Gray sug- 
gested that the northern terminus for the proposed steamship service be shifted to 
Astoria, at least temporarily. : 
Hill met with architects from the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company of Philadelphia in May 1912 to discuss design for the vessels in his proposed 
fleet. Joseph Young was brought in from Alaska Steamship Company to become SP&S 
president and to get the steamship line started. Young advised that two ships be built 
initially and also proposed that the Harriman lines and the Milwaukee Road be in- 
cluded to insure success. But Hill believed that the SP&S feeder could only be suc- 
cessful if it took away existing traffic from the Harriman lines; thus, he opposed the plan. 
Cramp and Young continued negotiations throughout 1912, and in February 1913 
arrived at estimates for two, 524-foot ships costing $4 million each. The vessels would 
be capable of carrying 862 passengers and 1,500 tons of freight; delivery would take 
place in two years. The GN gave its approval and joined the NP Executive Committee 
in the “boat enterprise." A contract for the two new ships was signed April 26. 
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While the twin vessels, Grear Northern and Northern Pacific, were under construc- 
tion at Philadelphia, the Great Northern Pacific Steamship Company (GNPSS) was 
incorporated under Oregon laws on September 30, 1914. The GNPSS was given powers 
to own and operate steamships, facilities, and to navigate the Columbia River and the 
Pacific Ocean. 50,000 shares of $100 par-value capital stock were authorized. Of these, 
45,788 were issued to the SP&S on November 28, 1914. 

The old A&CR dock site at Flavel was purchased from the SP&S on November 
16 to provide a northern terminus. The SP&S advanced funds to the new company 
to build a depot, freight sheds, a long open platform, and an 80 by 600-foot pier. At 
San Francisco, Young made arrangements to lease the state-owned Pier 9. 

The newly completed Grear Northern set sail from Philadelphia on January 27, 
1915, through the Panama Canal to San Francisco. Questions arose immediately as 
to whether the new ships would be subject to the Panama Canal Act, which prohibited 
railroads from owning steamships in competition with their own lines. When the Great 
Northern arrived at Colon, Panama, the officer in charge was unwilling to let the 
railroad-owned ship pass through the Canal without a decision from Washington. The 
Great Northern's master finally argued successfully that “neither the ship nor its owners 
could get away”! and was permitted passage. 

Regular GNPSS service was not scheduled to begin until March, so an excursion 
Wwas run between San Francisco and Honolulu. The Great Northern showed her mettle 
on the return voyage by establishing a new record of three days, eighteen hours, fifty- 
one minutes between the two ports. This record stood for nearly forty years. 

The first regular run between Flavel and San Francisco took place on March 15, 
1915. Initially it was a one-ship service because Northern Pacific did not leave 
Philadelphia until March 25. The second GNPSS steamship had its way paved though 
the canal with a letter from President Wilson to General Goethals. The Northern Pacific 
entered the San Francisco-Flavel service on April 15. 

Things got off to a rough start for the new line. The Great Northern developed 
engine trouble soon after service began and it was necessary to replace both casings. 
Marine Superintendent C. C. Lacey broke down under the strain of starting the new 
service and was replaced by C. W. Wiley. Many of the ships’ officers and crew became 
Suspect and their abilities called into question after the company received a deluge 
of uncomplimentary letters. The best crew members were retained for use on the North- 
em Pacific until repairs on the Great Northern were completed. 

Questions were also being raised about the northern terminal at Flavel. The North- 
ern Pacific arrived at Flavel at 1:30 one afternoon, but was unable to dock until 6:00 
P.m. because of strong incoming tides and winds. The ships themselves were also at 
4 disadvantage, because in order to get over the Columbia River bar, they could not 
carry enough ballast to make them stable at sea. 

Tratfic with one vessel averaged 300 Passengers per trip. even though 400 could 
be handled with little additional expense. The freight traffic was also disappointing, 
even though goods were being handled in four days between Minneapolis and San 
Francisco. As President Gilman wrote, “Naturally we are looking forward with some 
apprehension to inauguration of two-ship service. . 7"! 

_ The two ship service was started on July 3, 1915. Schedules provided for a steamer 
‘Tain (Number 33) to leave Portland at 9:30 a.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
YS. After transloading at Flavel, scheduled arrivals at San Francisco's Pier 9 were 
St for 3:30 p,m. the following day. Returning voyages left San Francisco at 10:30 a.m. 
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on _ oe and Saturdays with arrivals at Portland at 4:25 p.m. the next 
day. The thirty-hour schedules compared favorably with the SP’s extra fare Numbers 
I and 12 with their twenty-seven-hour runs, 

New steel parlors, coaches, and smokers on trains 33 and 34, coupled with the 
new vessels, made for good patronage that summer in conjunction with the Pacific 
Panama Fair in San Francisco. By November, however, traffic had dropped off to a 
point where one vessel was sufficient, and the other was placed on a San Francisco- 
San Pedro-Hilo-Honolulu run. Both vessels resumed the Flavel-San Francisco run the 
summer of 1916. 

The Great Northern was again placed on the Honolulu run in November 1916, 
At the same time, the owners quietly began entertaining offers to sell, as they said, 
to “relieve ourselves of the burden that it seems likely expensive ships on this run will 
be... 2!? The situation grew worse when newspapers reported a German submarine 
and surface commerce raider in the Pacific. After a number of cancellations, all fur- 
ther Honolulu cruises were cancelled in mid-April 1917. 

The government provided the SP&S a way out of its financial dilemma when it 
commandeered the Northern Pacific and Great Northern on September 17, 1917, for 
use as troop ships. Ten days later, the ships were sold for $4,253,965.99. The SP&S 
now retired 42,538 shares of GNPSS stock, and on January 9, 1918, paid the NP and 
GN that amount in equal shares to cover notes issued earlier when the SP&S entered 
the steamship business. The Flavel Property was sold to the SP&S in 192! retiring the 
remaining indebtedness and further reducing the number of GNPSS shares to fifty. 
The corporation itself was dissolved by Governor's proclamation on January 6, 1936. 

Thus, James J. Hill's attempt to bolster the SP&S revenues with California traffic 
via the Pacific Ocean ended. The vessels were too large for the limited Flavel-San 
Francisco business, which never did meet expectations. The end of the steamship line 
also brought with it the demise of the Steamer Express; its all-steel cars were subse- 
quently utilized on other SP&S trains, 

World War I increased loadings on the A Line as the Astoria shipyards became 
active and lumber mills along the line were all busy. Hammond Lumber Company 
built a logging railroad south of the SP&S trackage at Holladay and gained trackage 
rights from that point to its dump at Warrenton. The line was also used to haul spruce 
timber which was needed for aircraft manufacturing. Another spruce road connected 
with the SP&S at Clatsop. 

Things quieted down when the war ended in November 1918, but passenger revenues 
remained strong, with $882,000 being earned in 1920. However, passenger service 
on the A&CR dwindled when the highway between Astoria and Seaside was paved. 
A fleet of “jitneys” were soon in Operation between those two points cutting heavily 
into the revenues of the SP&S Passenger local that made two round trips between Astoria 
and Seaside. Revenues declined further in 1921 when a paved highway was completed 
from Portland to the Coast. 

The SP&S sought to stem the loss of Passenger revenue between Astoria and Seaside 
by placing a Mack Rail Car in service between those two points. The motor car could 
make three round trips per day, and also allow discontinuance of steam trains 43 and 
A4 operating from Astoria to Seaside. The Mack AC gas car (1103) was placed in sef- 
vice on June 16, 1922, but was not well patronized. It was withdrawn on July 29. Steam 
trains 43 and 44 were not reinstated, 
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The Port of Astoria had built three piers during World War I. This development 
began to have a telling effect in the early 1920s particularly with regard to grain 
shipments. A 1.25 million-bushel grain elevator and flour mill located on Pier 1 did 
much to improve the A Line traffic. The Astoria Line passenger count, however, fell 
steadily from 724,560 in 1919 to 354,381 in 1923, 


The “Great Gray Buses” 


The decline in train ridership in the 1920s was due, in large measure, to competition from 
Columbia Stages, which operated between Portland and Seaside. In order to halt this 
erosion, SP&S Traffic Manager W. D. Skinner recommended in June 1924 that the SP&S 
purchase six or seven buses for use between Portland and Rainier. Six Whites were 
ordered, and although some thought was given to buying out Columbia Stages, com- 
pany executives in St. Paul eventually decided to operate independently. Lawyers Carey 
and Kerr doubted whether the SP&S had the right to operate stages, thus the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Transportation Company (SP&ST) was formed on August 2, 1924. 

Two of the new Whites made a trial trip on August 14 and regular service com- 
menced the following morning. At Portland, the line made use of the Municipal Stage 
Terminal on Salmon and Sth with buses being serviced in a portion of the SP&S east 
freight house that was leased from the parent company. 

The Oregon Legislature was considering the passage of a law requiring a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to operate a bus route. So, in order to be covered 
under the legislation’s grandfather clause, Turner received permission from the parent- 
line presidents to extend SP&ST service to Astoria, The early Portland-Rainier runs 
were being operated at a loss and it was hoped longer runs would reduce or eliminate 
this deficit. 

The new service required the purchase of two more White buses. Three of the 
“great gray buses,”!3 as the vehicles were dubbed because of their paint schemes, ar- 
rived in Astoria on November 25, 1924, filled with a number of SP&S officials. Two 
of the stages started regular service the next morning from the SP&ST station located 
in the Sanborn Building at the foot of IIth Street in Astoria, 

The Oregon legislature's scheduled meeting in January 1925 caused Turner to extend 
the SP&ST service all the way into Seaside on December 30. No additional equipment 
“as required. Even though the SP&ST service had increased markedly in 1924, the SP&S 
Officers felt that the only way for the SP&ST to remain in business and gain back 
revenues lost from the trains would be to match Columbia Stages’ summer schedules. 

This schedule, however, would require a total of twenty-six buses. It had long been 
4 matter of agreement between SP&ST and Columbia Stages that there was insuffi- 
lent business for both lines and Turner recommended an offer of $100,000 be made 
‘0 buy out the competition, This was accepted by Mr. Jaloff of Columbia Stages and 
the Operations were combined on May 30, 1925. The SP&ST acquired fifteen addi- 
‘onal White buses in the Process. Seven new Whites also were acquired in July to 
care for the summer business. 

These events seemed to set the bus line on the right track as 1925 showed a net in- 
come of $10,893.20. This compared favorably to an equivalent amount lost the year before, 

The SP&S continued to maintain its A Line passenger schedule because many 
People preferred the train, particularly over long distances. The summer resort business 
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continue’ be the best passenger traffic the SP&S has...” The summer of 1924 
saw eight trains daily in operation between Portland and Seaside. On Saturday, a special 
(Number 31) was run carrying Portlanders just getting off work to the beach and retum- 
ing the following day (as Number 30). The Rainier local still made one round-trip. 

On the morning of July 10, 1924, two of these Passenger trains were involved in a 
head-on collision at Avon, just west of Rainier. Number 22 was supposed to take the 
siding at Avon, but ran by the switch and collided with Number 29, which was com- 
ing down the mainline. The baggage car and smoker on Number 29 telescoped, kill- 
ing brakeman R. O. Burgess as he was going between the two cars. 

The last “Rainier Skunk” run was made in the fall of 1924, as buses assumed the 
local business between those points. The Portland-Seaside runs also dropped back to 
their normal three trains each way. After the usual summer increase of 1925 though, 
only two trains in each direction were Operated the following winter, 

The summer of 1928 saw only one extra pair of passenger trains being added, 
along with the Saturday and Sunday specials, The extra daily train was pulled off in 
July due to insufficient loadings and would never be added again, 

Bus loadings also started to fall off in 1927. In spite of the fact, three new White 
buses were added and four were being rebuilt. It became necessary to expand the 
SP&ST’s mileage when Vernonia Stage Line extended its run between Vernonia and 
St. Helens into Portland. To meet this new competition, the SP&ST launched a similar 
service on January 5, 1928. Two seven-passenger Cadillac cars were purchased for 
these runs. 

GN President Ralph Budd could not understand why the SP&ST business was failing 
when a similar service, the GN’s own Northland Transportation Company, was doing 
So well. Budd had received reports “to the effect the poorest bus equipment in Oregon 
is that operated by the SP&S."'5 He questioned the practice of rebuilding the old White 
buses and warned Turner, “I do not believe you can afford to be out of date.” 

Six of the popular Fageo! buses were purchased in 1928 and three from Will in 
1929. These new stages did not really help matters because of the depression in the 
lumber industry. Red ink showed up in 1929 and in 1930, and the SP&ST was over 
$12,000 behind in its Operating expenses. 

The Clatsop Beach resort business also fell in the summer of 1930 and saw the 
last runs of the Saturday and Sunday special trains Numbers 30 and 31. Ridership 
became light on trains 22 and 23 and some thought was given to use of a gas electric 
and trailer on these runs to cut expenses, 

Even with the Depression, the SP&S was anxious to hang on to what business 
it could. The McCormick Lumber Company operated a 2.87-mile belt line off the 
Astoria Line just east of St. Helens, known as the St. Helens Terminal & Dock Com- 
pany. The line went east to the Columbia River and served a number of wood products 
industries in which McCormick was interested, As extensive rehabilitation of the line 
was necessary in 1931, McCormick inquired if the SP&S would be interested in taking 
over the property, 

Budd of the GN and Donnelly of the NP were concerned that if the SP&S passed 
up this opportunity offers would then be made to the SP or Milwaukee, who could reach 
St. Helens by car float from Portland or Longview, respectively. An agreement betwee0 
McCormick and the SP&S was reached on October 10, 1931 under which the SP&S 
would pay $50,000 for the line and also make needed repairs or fill the long wesile 
along the river. An ICC order approving the purchase was given on January 13, 1952. 
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The SP&S was not anxious to spend the $90,000 required to make repairs to the 
trestle, but finally things became so bad that there was no other choice. A 2,631-foot 
line change was made by fill and the remaining piling renewed to make the structure safe 
for SP&S switching locomotives. The work was completed in early 1933 and SP&S switch- 
ing tariffs were implemented on March 21, 1933. The McCormick switch crew was re- 
tained for economy's sake. SP&S Mogul 201 was brought up to handle the switching. It 
was not until 1947 that these McCormick men were merged into the SP&S seniority roster. 

As business declined, an effort was made to cut expenses by pulling off the Astoria 
switch engine on January 1, 1933. Work in town was performed by the Astoria to Seaside 
local. In a dispute that followed, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen claimed that 
the local was switching between five and seven hours at Astoria and that the switch 
engine should be put back on. : 

~ The company saved approximately $150.00 a month with this practice and saw 
no reason to change. The union took the matter to the NRAB and received a favorable 
decision in 1938 that paid the switchmen about $30,000 each, or a day’s pay for each 
day the local switched Astoria. With improvement in business shortly thereafter, the 
switch engine was put back on permanently. 

During the Depression, the Portland-Astoria Freight (293-294) was cut back to 
functioning as “an up one day and back the next” Operation. Engine 370, the old A&CR 
Consolidation, continued to be used as power on the job. Small tenwheelers 152, 153 
and 154 were used on the Astoria to Seaside local, while the 201 and later GCR&WR 
Number | worked the Astoria yard job. More modern N-2 Consolidations were used 
on tramps that started out of Portland to work the oil mills around Willbridge and 
Linnton. 

Passenger trains 21, 22, 23 and 24 were generally seen behind the specially built 
tenwheelers 150, 151 or the 160 class. These trains were only three cars each, with 
4 mail and baggage, coach, and parlor cafe car, Numbers 22 and 23 only rated the 
parlor car three days a week. As freight train 293 only operated three days a week 
Out of Portland, passenger train 23 carried the Astoria and Seaside merchandise cars 
the remaining days of the week. To compete with independent truck lines, the SP&S 
instituted “store door” pick up and delivery service through its Northwest Freight 
Transport Company at St. Helens, Rainier, Clatskanie, Astoria, Warrenton, and Seaside 
on December 15, 1930. 

Bus revenues declined from $118,852.19 in 1931 to only $73,342.13 in 1932, so the 
Parent-line presidents agreed that the SP&ST should be discontinued. Pacific Greyhound 
‘as contacted, but would agree to take over the line only with a subsidy that would 
guarantee a profit. Smaller operators also were unwilling to offer worthwhile terms. 

In 1932, the runs to Vernonia out of St. Helens and Forest Grove were stopped 
and the Astoria and Seaside service was pared down. These economies helped to the 
Point that the SP&ST was “paying its way after eliminating depreciation charges.”!6 
Turner was able to convince Donnelly and Kenney that it was preferable to keep the 
bus line going to avoid opening the way for a ruinous competitor. Two new GMC buses 

‘ere put into service in early 1934 in an attempt to upgrade service. 

With a decision made to continue the SP&ST the parent lines, on taking over direct 
management of the SP&S in 1933, looked to discontinue a pair of the A Line passenger 
Wains. Although Superintendent Votaw was in favor of the move, the traffic depart- 
Ment was against it and showed that the four trains were nearly meeting expenses. 

here was also a question of how merchandise would be handled daily if Number 
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23 x What kept the trains on in the end was the fear of alienating 


prominent Portland shippers. 

In the depths of the Depression, the Astoria Line benefited from the government 
project to extend the Columbia River jetty at the mouth of the river. Much of the rock 
for the project came from the quarry at Fisher located nine miles east of Vancouver, 
Astoria Division crews picked up this rock out of Portland or Willbridge and made 
a turn to Fort Stevens. This business was so good, in fact, that a number of trainmen 
furloughed from the OE were able to hire out on the Astoria Line. 

The Saturday and Sunday special trains Numbers 30 and 31 were put back on 
starting in the 1935 summer season as the beach traffic picked up once again. These 
runs only lasted from July 29 to August 31. 

Another Depression-era jobs project that had a profound impact on the beach traffic 
was the building of a direct highway over the Coast Range between Portland and Seaside, 
To insure the SP&ST would be able to secure a permit from the Oregon Public Utilities 
Commission to operate over the new road, it was decided to “get our foot in the door”? 
by starting up an operation over the present back roads. Permission was obtained from 
the Public Utilities Commission to start a route from Portland to Seaside via Forest 
Grove and Vernonia. Daily round-trip service over this route began on August 28, 1936, 

The new route was very lightly travelled and a seven passenger Lincoln car was 
purchased to cut expenses. In an effort to further reduce losses on this route, a com- 
peting bus company, Jameson Stage Line, was bought out on October 19, 1937, for 
$5,000. Title to the company was taken by Ruth Realty (another SP&S subsidiary). 

The SP&ST still faced competition for gaining a permit for the new route from Ore- 
gon Motor Stages. Both bus companies were given permits to operate over what was 
called the Wolf Creek route with SP&ST operations starting on July 1, 1939. Service 
was soon “far in excess of the present volume of business™8 and both lines lost money. 

The new route also cut into passenger-train revenues, with 22 and 23 again a topic 
for discontinuance. GN President Gavin and NP President Denney both agreed that 
because of the new highway, the Oregon Public Utilities Commission should be ap- 
proached about discontinuing 21 and 24 west of Astoria. Denney even believed that 
the trackage west of Warrenton to Seaside could be abandoned. The Public Utilities 
Commission did approve discontinuance of 22 and 23 effective October 1, 1940, with 
21 and 24 continuing to run into Seaside. 

Sunday beach specials were run until 1942 on July and August weekends. In 1941, 
it was necessary to use SP and UP equipment because of shortages on the SP&S and 
concern over using the all wood cars that had been standard equipment on these trains. 

Freight business increased as the country’s economy began to emerge from the 
Great Depression and the mills and fish canneries reopened. Overnight freight trains 
293 and 294 between Portland and Astoria were made into a six-day each way opera- 
on. A local 295 and 296 was also put on. The local ran up one day and back the 
next between Portland and Seaside following 293 and 294 in the evening. Railroad 
lumber shipments boomed as the cargo mills experienced a shortage in ship bottoms. 
Tn 1941, another crew was put on and the local operated each way six days a week 
between Portland and Astoria. A separate turnaround local was operated between Astoria 
and Seaside. Prairie-class engines provided power for the through freight with the local 
being handled by small N-1 Consolidations. Small tenwheelers worked the Seaside tum. 
GC&WR | continued to work the Astoria yard engine with the 201 having been shipped 
down to St. Helens to handle the St. Helens Terminal & Dock trackage. This traffic 
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combined with the thirty-nine-car rock trains kept the Astoria x | the early 
war years despite the abandonment of 22 and 23. 

Losses increased on the SP&ST after the opening of the Wolf Creek service. The 
SP&ST had three round-trips over this route while Oregon Motor Stages (OMS) had 
five. Oregon Motor Stages had bitterly fought to deny the SP&S rights over this stretch 
of road. As owners of the Union Bus Terminal in Portland, they also put restrictions 
on the number of SP&ST Wolf Creek runs that could be operated into their terminal. 

Oregon Stages also suffered losses, however, and the GN thought they should be 
approached about a possible purchase of SP&ST and Jameson Stage Lines. The NP 
believed efforts should first be directed to taking off the remaining Passenger trains 
and abandonment of the SP&S west of Warrenton. 

NP President Denney’s resolve eventually weakened, and discussions were held 
with a number of local bus companies, including OMS, in 1940 and 1941. Nothing 
worth considering resulted with the highest offer being only $20,000. As losses on 
OMS's Seaside route continued to absorb most of that line's profit, however, an offer 
of $35,000 for the SP&ST was made and accepted on October 7, 1941. OMS initially 
only wanted the SP&ST's property, but later agreed to take over the stock as well, pro- 
vided the SP&S would take care of all outstanding liabilities. 

A temporary lease was set up effective January 16, 1942. under which OMS took 
over the SP&ST, while approval of the sale was before the ICC. After approval, the 
stock was transferred as well and the SP&S’s pioneering bus experiment ended. 

In December 1941, passenger trains 21 and 24 only earned about one-half of their 
operating expenses and LaBertew proposed a slightly different approach to “eliminate 
this train.”'® The discontinuance would be based on the “scarcity of fuel oil and train 
and enginemen along with low patronage.” It was also hoped the military would not 
allow a public hearing because the information given in the testimony would be con- 
sidered classified. A date of April 19, 1942, was set for the discontinuance, 

Astoria and Seaside organizations and businesses, however, brought a great deal 
of opposition and the discontinuance was put off. A closed hearing, without the right 
of appeal, was held by Oregon Public Commissioner Bean who decided on May | 
that the service should be continued. 

A shortage of Astoria Line engineers on August 7, 1944, caused Glenn Baldwin 
‘0 be borrowed from his usual home on the Vancouver Division. Baldwin was called 
‘0 work Number 395, as the local was known. A trap lay waiting for him at the John 
Day draw because, earlier, a spreader had knocked down the bridge approach sign. 
This being Mr. Baldwin's first trip over the line, he overlooked the stop sign located 
200 feet east of the bridge. Unfortunately, the bridge was open. On seeing this, Baldwin 
dynamited the air and everyone in the cab was able to jump for safety. The 452, a 

Tairie, and one of the train's twenty-three cars, landed in the river. The 452 was taken 
Out in pieces but was never run again. Mr. Baldwin returned to the mainline where 
‘sllow crewmen often assumed a diving position as he passed. 

The Astoria Line with its lighter traffic density, did not have as many wrecks as 
SP&S during World War II. There were, however, several incidents, such as the 
One Or May 18, 1945, Extra 456 West was unloading less-than carload material at Brad- 
“ood when it was rear-ended by train 293. The flagman on the extra had been left 
4 Mayger and instructed train 293 engineer to look out for the extra at Westport, Wauna, 
= Bradwood, Engineer Phillips on 293 had expected to see a fusee or torpedoes 
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Lumber business also declined after the war and the local 395-396 was cut back 
to a triweekly run between Portland and Seaside. Both the through freight 293-294 
and the local were handled by F-1 Prairies at this time. The 400-class locomotives 


As diesels worked their way into the Portland terminal during the war, two of 
the released 0-6-0s were sent to St. Helens and Astoria, replacing the aging Mogul 
201 and GC&WR 1. GC&WR | blew its crown sheet early one morning at Astoria 
killing the engine watchman and was never used again. 

On May 23, 1947, the A Line entered the diesel age when Number 51, an RS-l, 
made a test run on Number 395 from Portland to Astoria and returned on Number 
294. Although the Astoria Line is Pretty much a water-level road there are several 
-5 percent grades westbound, one just east of Scappoose and another through St. Helens. 
The 51 handled 2,800 tons without trouble over these stretches. Eastbound, the RS-1 
pulled 294's twenty-five cars over the St. Helens hill without trouble. 

In 1948, several RS-Is were released from the OE after the purchase of 
3,000-horsepower road freight diesels. The RS-Is were put to full-time use on the A 
Line. The Prairies were sent to scrap but N-2 Consolidations continued to show up 
on the Astoria Line, off their usual assignment on the OE, 

As more diesel switch engines arrived in Portland and Vancouver, the small S-ls (10 
and I1) were sent out to St. Helens and Astoria. Number 11 at Astoria typically handled 
the local over to Seaside three days a week due to the Youngs Bay bridge restriction 
and the 0-6-0 was brought out from reserve. This allowed the scrapping of 151. 

A successful test of one unit of the 800 F-3s was made in early 1948, and manage 
ment decided to dieselize passenger trains 21 and 22 (old 24). A 1,500-horsepower 
F-3 (802) was purchased from EMD for this assignment and placed in service the 
following November, This change did away with the 150 and one of the Atlantics former- 
ly used on this service. 

With the two D-2-class 4-6-0s gone, an interesting situation developed when 21 
arrived at Astoria behind a 620-class 4-6-2. As this type of engine was not allowed 


across the Youngs Bay bridge, the S-1 Number II was used in passenger service mak- 
ing a Seaside turn. 
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Steam was gone entirely from the Astoria Line by 1950. The X oe 
was torn down shortly thereafter to lay a spur to the new Astoria Plywood Company 
mill. Dieselization also saw the end of the local freight 395-396. Thereafter, one crew 
made three trips a week from Portland to Seaside. Another crew went out from Portland 
as far as Astoria on the opposite days. This mode of operation continued until the merger 
in 1970. As more and more ALCO road switchers were added to the SP&S roster, 
RS-3s soon became the typical source of power on the Astoria Line. The S-1 was 
pulled back into Portland with an RS-3 assigned to the Astoria switch engine as well. 


Freight Only 


In 1950 passenger trains 21 and 22 incurred an out-of-pocket loss of almost $40,000 
and E. B. Stanton, SP&S vice president and general manager, once again brought up 
the subject of discontinuance. NP President Macfarlane and GN President Gavin gave 
their consent and the process was started once again. 

Interviews with prominent Astoria citizens showed only token resistance and Oregon 
Public Utilities Commissioner Flagg was “sympathetic towards discontinuing this ser- 
vice.”2° Abandonment was set for January 15, 1952, and this time came off without 
a hitch. 

The last Sunday train on January 13 drew large crowds as many sought to catch 
a last ride. Two units and sixteen cars were needed to handle the 1,192 passengers, 
with many being turned away for lack of space. This scene was in stark contrast to 
the normal complement of less than five revenue Passengers during the train's final years. 

Two days later the final run was made. A late departure from Portland resulted 
as the coach yard job had to bring another car over to accommodate the 120 passengers, 
many of whom were pass riders, The five-car train arrived in Astoria only a few minutes 
late and then made its last trip to Seaside. After turning on the old Holladay wye, 
4 final departure was made from the Seaside depot for Portland. Thus, fifty years 
of Astoria Line passenger service, which at one time was the best on the SP&S, ended. 

The Beaver Ammunition Depot, built along the Columbia River at Locoda dur- 
ing World War II, became active, once again, during the Korean conflict. Most of 
the business for this facility came off the UP at Portland. The Operation closed again 
for good in 1953, 

During the 1950s, a number of the old cargo mills along the A Line closed in- 
sluding Western Oregon at Linnton, Shepard and Morse at Westport and Wauna Lumber 
Company at Wauna. Primary traffic along the line was grain and flour moving to 
the Port of Astoria for export, especially during harvest, 

The sixties saw several major new industries added along the line including a Shell 

‘hemical fertilizer plant at Waterview and a new Crown Zellerbach pulp and paper 
Pant at Wauna. Expansions were also undertaken at CZ’s Columbia City lumber mill 
and at Boise Cascade's (formerly Pope & Talbot's) St. Helens paper mill. 

_ The new industries also suffered from water competition with most of the paper 
ing brought into Portland by barge for distribution out of Waterways Terminals, located 
along the SP&S mainline at Lake Yard. The only real captive industry the SP&S had 
ng the A&CR was the Port of Astoria elevator, which lacked barge or truck unloading 
“cilities. The occasional 100-car train of wheat and barley that moved downriver dur- 
“92 the fall would be as close as the Astoria Line ever came to living up to Hill's prophecy. 
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author was one of those who looked forward to riding 
the train to Seaside as the major event of the summer. 
SP&S Special Instructions No. 16 contained a very 


unusual item in connection with service to Bio 


Products at Flavel. This company made fish meal out of 


cannery waste and other marine products, including an 

occasional whale: 
11. At Flavel - Bio Products, Incorporated, in 
connection with their whaling operation, will at 
times place a whale haul-out ramp across tracks at a 
point 270 feet east of their present dock crossing. 
During the time this haul-out ramp is in place, 
track will be impassable, protected by red flag and 
light. All trains will approach this point prepared 
to stop short of obstruction if in place. 


You can imagine the response that a new member 
of the crew of the Seaside local (which served Flavel 
and Warrenton) would get when he got home from his 
first run and said, “I’m sorry I’m late, dear. There was a 
whale on the track!” 


EQUIPMENT 


Because of the lack of grades on the Astoria line 
the SPSS could get by with small engines — usually the 
150 and 160 series 4-6-Os. In the last years-of steam on 
the line some 4-4-2s were used on passenger trains. The 
SP&S used mainly 2-8-0 and 2-6-2 locomotives on 
freight trains on the Astoria line. Because most of the 
track at Astoria was on piling, it was necessary to use 
small locomotives for switching. SP&S 200, a light 2-6- 
O was used until it was scrapped in 1928. Gales Creek 
and Wilson River 1, a 4-6-0 off the Colorado Midland, 
was used until 1944, when it exploded because 
someone had allowed the water level in the boiler to 
get too low. 

The SP&S purchased two gas-electric motor cars 
primarily for use on Portland-Rainier trains, and 
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Station or spur ; MP Dates 1910 1940 1970 Station or spur MP Dates 1910 1940 1970 
icki 14.0 14-70 D D 
icra Spur 14.7. 16-20 UP trackage berween South Jct. and Metolius utilized after 1923 
Langdale Spur 15.8 29-30 , South Jet. 85.8 11-70 w 
Klickitat Springs 15.8 29-70 Truman 88.3 23-31 
Maddock Springs 16.1 15-24 Gueway 94.0 23-70 
Wahkiakus 16.8 09-70 Tunnel No. 5 95.8 542 feer 
Swale 22.7. 27-70 Paxton 99.5 23-70 
Warwick 30.3 09-70 W Madras 105.2 23-70 DW D 
Centerville 35.3 08-70 Agency 107.6 23-70 
Goldendale 41.6 08-70 WCY DWY DY Metolius 110.2. 11-70 NWT D 
Culver 119.9 11-70 
Oregon Trunk Opal City 127.0 11-70 
Terrebonne 134.5 11-70 
Fallbridge 0.0 11-26 Prineville Jct. 137.3 18-70 D D 
Wishram 0.0 26-70 DNWOZ — JDNWFYZ Redmond 140.0 11-70 aoe 5 
Celilo Wye 0.9 11-42 a entral Ore. Fir Supply 141.3 49-5] ° 
Celilo Jet. 1.5 35-36 Deschutes 149.1 11-70 
O.T. Jet. 1.5 36-70 NI u Bend 156.5 11-9 Ras a 
Celilo 2s 1155 1-70 DNWYOZ = DNWFYZ 
Mood: 3.7 11-70 : P 
Tunnel No. | 7.1 782 feet Pacific & Eastern Railway 
Kloan 11.6 11-51 Medford 
Lockit 18.0 11-70 Beur Creek Jet. i eae 
Dike 26.3. 11-70 nw Spur (No Name) 28 Tele 
Sinamox 30.6 11-70 Crater Lake Jet. 2.8 09-19 
Oukbrook 39.9 11-70 Davis 47 09-19 
Sherar 47.7 11-70 Agate 7.0 09-19 
Tuskan 50.8 11-55 Ww 85 09-19 
Tunnel No. 2 54.2 800 feet W7 09-19 
Maupin 54.7 19-70 DN D 13.4 Hel 
Maupin 55.4 11-19 i School House Gap 14.9 1-19 
Cambrai 55.4. 19-70 be 22.5. 11-19 
Nena 63.8 11-70 Ww 370 12410 
Fricda 67.5. 11-50 28.6 1-19 
Dant 67.5 50-70 i 31.7 119 
Tunnel No. 3 68.0 519 feet ; Zs 2 
Dixon 71.1 50-70 H 
Nathan 73.6 1-45 —_ spores Portland & Seattle Railway 
Dant 73.6 45-50 : ortland Division, First Subdivision (/ fal 
ino ee ane . Subdivision (Astoria Line) 
Tunnel No. 4 74.8 584 feet } 4.3 07-10 DN 
North Jet. 75.40 11-45 ‘ 53 4.3 10-7 
Davidson 75.4 45-51 : J 5.1 te DN NE 
Kaskela 80.3 11-70 _ Gas & Coke Co. 5.6 14-40 
Axford 82.4 39-48 5 a 5.6 42-70 
Uren 84.0 Ill 2 p27 Const. Co. Spur 5.8 27-39 
Jersey 84.0 11-50 x Z m2 Tug & Barge Spur 5.8 52-70 
South Jct. 85.8 11-70 w D ‘ Ea 6.0 08-21 
Irvine 88.0 15-21 sl Spur 63. 12.39 
Coleman 88.8 11-23 4 at Pac. Oi Co. Spurs 6.6 31-37 
Mecca 95.8 11-23 i Sa Potoleum Spurs 6.7 27-37 
Vanora 100.7 11-23 ' 4 Oil Co, Spur 6.8 29-37 
+ Pelton 104.9 11-23 Z c'sco Sulphur Spur 69 2 
Madras WL.0 11-23 ‘ ur 6.9 
Metolius 115.2 11-70 j 1 Engineering Spur 7.0 1031 
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Station or spur MP Dates 1910 1940 1970 Station or spur MP Dates 1910 1940 1970 
Geo. H. Gage Inc. Spur 7.0 31-31 inic 
Signal Oil Spur 70 35.37 West Rainier 46.8 14-16 
rH y 2 Doris 46.8 17-18 

innton 7.3 07-70 D D 

oe y Avon 46.8 19-70 
United Jet. 7.9 15-32 Rice’s Spur 47.0 12-24 
es Oregon Lor. Co.aSpur Be Oey Dubois & Kittenring Spur 47.0 29-40 
Ban's Spur 9.6 12-24 
Harbor Track 98 13-30 Van Vieet Lor. Co. Spur 47.0 40-47 
United Jet 10.0 32.70 J J West Rainier 47.2. 3140 
Hubluco 10.2 35-27 Hickox Spur plea 
River Jet. 10.5 2-56 Goodat Crushed Rock 47.3 52-70 
Rajton 10.7. 27-39 ‘yyon al. tat 
Burlington 1s 12-19 Rinearson 51.5 12-16 
Hulbrodk 125 08-70 W Tunnel No. | 51.9 ? feet, davlighted 1935 
Brix 13.4 27-35 Tunnel No. 2 52.0 ? feet, daylighted 1935 
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ith St. 100.3. 21-51 hea. gg 


14 
Pon Dock 101.5 22-30 Hernsonee or pee 
Sunnymead 104.2 07-37 papas . 19 27-41 
Meriwether 104.3 12.37 Beadists 22 1040 
Warrenton 105.7 07-70 bay JY JY Shans svi 25 32.33 
Skipanon 107.0 07-40 pny 2.6 35-41 
Morrison 108.3 07-10 ace st 3.1 10-33 
Columbia Beach 108.3 11-25 reais : 3.5 12-12 
Astor Beach 108.3 25-26 View int 4.3 10-33 
Columbia Beach 108.3 26.27 Pile Paik 4.7 100 
Camp Clatsop 108.3 27-70 eae ae $.0 17-18 
Glenwood 109.8 07-22 Raion 5.0 18.33 
Huston 109.7 Capitol Hill 5.3 10-33 
Carnahan 110.6 Ryan Place 5.8 10-33 
Allendale M14 09-37 Multnomah 6.3 10-41 DN 
West 4 Hi2.1 08-51 Shahapta 6.7 10-33 
Clatsop 113.2 07-27 Kosa 73° 10-11 
Dellmoor H3.1 27-4 Maplewood 7.3 12-33 
McGuire 113.7) 21-37 Busiow 7.6 10-39 
Butterfield N45 07-29 Garden Home 8.0 1041 DIY JY 
Bayview Transit Mix 114.8 70-70 Nesmith 8.8 12-33 
Gearhart M5.7 07-51 Pine Knot 9.4 17-33 
Wahannah 116.8 10-16 Metzger 9.8 10-37 
Stanlake 116.7 16-18 Greenburg 10.7 1240 
Wahannah 116.8 18-31 SP Crossing 10.7 1241 
Neawanna 116.7 31-46 Greton 10.6 42-70 J 
Cleveland 117.4 07-08 Tigard 1.5 10-70 D NW 
Necunikum rae ae Trece 12.5 15-33 
Surf te 2+ Boni A 
Seaside 118.1 07-70 pw DWwy Niles io eae 
Seaside Lor. Co, 118.3 12-12 Durham 13.8 10-70 
Holladay 119.1 08-45 y Golf 14.8 14-33 
j Tualatin Mill Spur 15.0 1240 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway H Foeperative Park 15.2 32-32 
. rere ~ tet ualatin 15.5 10-70 D 
Portland Division, Second Subdivision (Fort Stevens Branch) : Nasons 16.9 10-42 
Warrenton 0.0 07-70 Diy Jy JY } Albenison 16.9 65-70 
Stock Yurd Spur 0.5 16-31 ’ Gook’s Spur 17.4 12-15 
Warrenton Clay Spur 0.7 24-70 : eae 18.4 10-70 DN 
Fava 17 67-90 alin 19.1 12-24 
: ; “ Downin, 19.5 12-23 
Bioproducts 2.5. 46-70 Mullo ? 7 
Point Adams 2.7 29.65 Clune oe Hew 
Hammond 2.7 63-70 ties 20.3 12-39 
Hammond 2.9 07-39 Wileeret 21.0 25-33 
ForiStsiens 3.8 07-50 Y Pane 22.4 10-70 Dy 
Wace be — 
Oregon Electric Railway, First Subdivision Canis a re 
Punevi ; 
Portland, Hoyt St. Depot 0.0 11-31 Fargo = ae ia 
Portland, SP&S 12th Ave Connection 0.0 32-41 DN Donald 28.5 10-70 D 
Stark St, 0.4 12-31 Fellers 29.6 12-49 
Park Place 0.8 12-31 ven 303 27-33 
Portland 1.4 10-12 DN : 


The Astoria Roundhouse 


Ben Lien, the long time Bridge and Building foreman at 
Astoria, said that prior to the construction of the rock bulk- 
head along the waterfront, all the tracks ani structures were 
Supported on piling. After the inshore area was backfilled 
with dredged material, the company removed the old turn table 
and constructed a concrete walled pit and pivot base end then 
installed a longer heavier duty table. New footings were 
poured for the round house along with two concrete “lined pits 
for the engine stalls. 

The rouridhouse was framed with 12" x 12 timbers. Vertical 
nosts between the stalls supported the roof structurel Framing 
studs and joists of rough 2" x 12" between the timbers supplied 
the structure to secure the roofing and sheathing. 


Sheathing was laid on diagonally. 2" x 12" for the roof, 
1" x 12 rough, for the walls, The siding was fir of the drop 
pattern, painted a flat red, Northern Pacific color. The smoke 
jacks were located on the approach end of the house, centered on 
each stall. 


The machine tools were powered by a shaft paralell to the 
weet wall, about ten feet above the floor. An electric motor, 
Suspended from the ceiling on a platform, powered the drive shaft. 
iach machine had a belt pulley above it on the power shaft. 

Power to the machine was given by moving a suspended lever that 
enraged the pulley belt running from machine to shaft. 


A twelve light sash in front of each machine provided 
daylight. In addition, a suspended pan reflector light gave 
additional lighting for each machine. There were also lights 
Shspended from the ceiling from the ceiling between the stalls 
along with outlet boxes on the support columns for extension 


cords 
Hard spots of concrete were spaced along the stalls where 


jacks could be placed to raise the engine frame to replace or 
repair equali.ing springs or other parts of the running gear. 


=D im 


Stall 2 had an overhead trolley rail on each side for the 
wheeled chain hoist for heavy lifts such as side roas. VU 


When putting an engine onto the tum table, an air 
reduction was made to test that the air gauge and brakes 


were operating properly. 


A double headed "I" bar was placed between the lead and 
turn table rails to lock the table in place. The engine 
moved Slowly until the trucks met the turn table.rails which 
floated about three inches above the level of the lead rails. 
The engine then moved to full balance on the table which left 
the table floating free of the pit bull rnil on each end, 
the weight cent»red on the pivot. 


A short length of chain was laid over the rail ahead 
and to the rear of one set of drivers as a safety block, the 
"I" bar shoved onto the table clear of the lead rails, then, 
aman on a push bar on each end of the table pushed the table 
around to line up for a stall or a complete 360 degree turn. 
The "DP" bar repositioned, the chain moved clear of the r ) 
drivers, and air reduction made and the engine Slowly moved 
from the table. 


Ingire s under steam and‘on standby always had a chain 
looped around a set of drivers in the event the engine 
decided to do some creeping. 


The bottom of each pit was Sloped to the rear of the house 
with a sump outlet to furnish drainaze for for boiler wash 
downs, 

The roof was a tar and paper base coated with gravel 
as a fire retardent, A dog house on tle west side of the 
roof held a water head and fire hose. 

On the southwest comer was 4 ten by twenty attached 
structure that wes used for lockers for the enginemen and 
the rounhouse personel. (One section also contained the lube 
stock for oiling and greasing the engine gear 


-3- 


In the locker room was the enginemens register where 
they tied up or signed in for their run, and filled out 
their inspection reports, : 


A small building between the roundhouse and the oil 
Spur was the foremans office with Space for the car 
inspectors use, The east pert of the building was a 
stores room for lube oil, packing waste and spare parts. 
Heating for the office and locker room was by coal fired 


stoves, 


John Ward retired in 1939 and Ira Wilson, a machinist 
from Portland round house replaced him. When the passenger 
trains were taken off, Iras job was abolished about a year 
later, and he moved to Bend as roundhouse foreman. 


The diesels that replaced the steam units, required 
little or no terminal service. What small jobs that were 
needed done was performed by the car inspector. On tie up, 
the engineer would leave the unit on idle, remove the 
controller lever and lock it in a box at the depot. Road 
engines were fueled in Portland, the local switch engine 
by a local oil distributor from a truck. 


In the early eighties, box cars that needed turning 
for delivery at the line were handled at Portland and there 
was no further use for the turn table. It was sold for 
scrap to a local contractor, the pit filled in and the 
area leased to the Astoria Plywood, 

The round house had been torn down in the d@arly 1950's 
by a local contractor who Salvaged the greater part of the 
structure, ‘Ihe pits were filled in and the area levelled, 


Progress is a part of life, but, at times it is most 
difficult to accept. 
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THE WOOD PILE 


The sawmills at Bradwood, Wauna and Westport produced 
large amounts of slabwood, a by-product from trimming logs to 
make the round log into a square to be milled. The slab 
peiescied of several inches or more of wood along with the bark. 

The slab trim was conveyed to a series of gang saws that 
cut it into sixteen inch or four foot lengths. The sixteen inch 
lengths were loaded by a conveyor into a basket racked rail car. 
The four foot lengths double cross stacked onto a rail flat car 
that was bulkheaded on each end. Each type car carrying between 
sixteen or eighteen cords. 

The slabwood was shipped to Portland, Astoria and Seaside 
for stove or furnace fuel. At Astoria, Egan Wood Yard, managed 
by John Kelly, and Huntus Fuel received basket racks of wood, 


as did Stafford Fuel and Lumber at Seaside. Charles Lauru Wood 


‘Yard received cars of four foot slab which he unloaded onto a 


conveyor track with two spaced circular saws that was mounted on 
a truck bed. The saws cut the slab into three equal lengths 
that were tipped into the delivery truck, 

The sixteen inch lengths in the basket racks had to be 
unloaded by hand into the delivery truck. During the lean years 
Gus Karakalos worked as a unloader-driver for Egan Wood. Gus 
said Spruce and Hemlock sold for about a dollar fifty a load, 
Fir for about two fifty. The truck had to be hand cranked to 


start it and on wet days could be quite stuborn. 


me DE su 

Later on when the lumber market begain to pick up, Gus 
went to work for Clatsop Mill driving a Gherlinger straddle 
carrier, He became quite an artist threading his way through 
the _— delivering lumber for stacking or loading. 

Bosshart Fuel at Warrenton obtained the major portion 
of his wood from Prouty Lumber and Youngs Bay Lumber at 
Warrenton. S 

Slabwood from the mills was juicy green and had to be 
air dried for a considerable time before it could be burned. 
Throughout the city most houses had cords of wodd stacked in 
various stages of drying. 

City Lumber shipped in rail gondola cars of coal from 
oe Utah which they sold by the truckload or by the sack. 
A ninety pound sack of coal was fifty cents at their dock, 
sixty cents if delivered with a minimm of twelve sacks. A 
three cent refund was given for returned sacks. 

The Saw mills also loaded amd shipped basket racks of 
planer ends. This was trims from the ends of dimension lumber 
after it had been kiln dried am planed. It was of all shapes 
and sizes and premium fuel for kitchen stoves, but also, it 
was much more expensive. 

When delivered, the wood was generally dumped onto the 
Parking strip where it spread onto the street and sidewalk. 
As a rule the wood was stacked on the parking strip as soon as 
Possible to clear the street and sidewalk. Then it must be 
Wheelbarrowed to an area to stack and dry, from there to the 


basement or wood shed. 
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Putting in wood created quite a nickel and dime incom 
for the neighborhood boys. 

+ Before Halloween, most householders did their most to 
clear the parking strip of any stacked wood so that the 
"Goblins" couldn't push the stack over. However, there were 
many "Goblins" caught post fact tipping and spent time 
restacking over-turned rows of wood. 

Astoria is truly a hill side city. Many homes are 
located on hill sides fifty or one hundred feet above the 
street. Getting wood up to them was a very laborous process. 
Most such houses had a tramway to lift the wood up the hill. 
The track consisted of rails made from lengths of 2X h, or 
 X h bolted or spiked to support members. The carrier had 
flanged wheels to ride the rails and a frame, bulkheaded on 
each end to contain the load. At the top of the lift, a 
hand cranked windlass was firmly anchored. A rope or cable 
attached from windlass to carrier, lowered or raised the 
unit. A pawl and dog ratchet on the windlass prevented the 
carrier from running downhill free and could also be used to 
give the operator a rest break with the” load-partway -up..the 
incline, It was hard work but much better than carrying it 
by hand. 

In Uniontown, on the south side of the street and west 
of the*fire hall, there were some very professionaly built 
lifts. Until just a few years ago, the remains of such lifts 


were still in place. 
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Those large two or three story high ceilinged houses 
required large amounts of wood to heat them and keep the 
kitchen, stove stoked. The wood lifts were well used through- 
out the year, moss.never got a chance to grow on the tram 
rails. 

Before the dams on the Columbia and Willamette rivers, 
the spring freshets brought many logs down river. Many of the 
Gillnetters would use their boats to pick up and tow in the 
drifters to be tied up at a piling until they cald be beached 
and cut up for wood. 

Logs also floated free of towed log rafts and drifted in 
to shore. Timber was rather cheap and a log breaking free was 
considered part of the cost of operation and not worth holding 
the tow to retrieve it. 

The city frowned on people tying logs up to the bulk- 
heads or seawall along the waterfront as with wave action they 
did batter the rock facings, causing dislocation of the rock 
and subsequent washouts. However there were just too many logs 
and too many wood gatherers to fully police the problem. 

A log, once tied up, was considered the property of the 
Salvager, a rule seldom if ever broken. THe log would be cut into 
rounds and stacked above tide range as soon aa possible, as, 
if left through too many tides the rope was likely to fray and 


the log drift free to be claimed by another wood cutter. 
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On the beaches, the log was worked in as far as 
possible at high tide. On the seawall, low tide was the 
only possible cutting time. The moss covered rocks were 
very Slippery and carrying a ragor toothed cross cut saw 
quite dangerous. 

Some sandy easy access beaches were by custom and 
long use considered as private to the use of the wood cutter 
or his friends. On the waterfront, between 17th and 18th 
street, the Printz brothers and the Mackeys each had a wakk- 
around capstan type winch to pull whole logs up onto the 
river bank. The winches were securely anchored with buried 
anchor logs, the capstan drum turned with a twenty foot four 
inch pipe that extended about eight feet on each side of the 
drum. Through a series of block and tackle they could winch 
some quite large logs onto the bank. A facing of skid planks 
up the face of the bulkhead helped ease the lift. One day the 
Section Foreman came into the depot quite upset with the Printz 
brothers. A.huge douglas fir log had drifted in and they had 
tried to drag the whole log up without cutting it into two 
sections. Well, the strain was too great and the buried: 
anchors were starting to pull out of the ground, so, they fixed 
a cable from the winch to the adjacent railroad track rail and 
proceeded with the lift, not noticing they were dragging the 
track out of line. 

In their spare time, local draymen picked yp some extra 
money hauling wood from the river bank to the wood cutters 


homes. 
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Fir was the choice log. Hemlock and Spruce the 
least desirable, but not to be ignored. 

To be sure, the piling supported buildings owmers 
along -the waterfront, were grateful to the wood cutters, 
as a log loose beneath a building, along with rough water, 
could quickly knock out some very expensive supports. Logs 
lined out from beneath a structure and set loose seemed to 
have a magic ability to return on the next tide and further 
Plague the owner. 

City Lumber shipped in rail gondola cars of coal which 
were unloaded at their 9th street dock. They supplied galley 
coal to the buoy tenders of the Lighthouse service, some of 
the cannery tenders and launches. Quite a few homes in Astoria 
were heated with coal as were some downtown businesseg.. They 
also shipped in from Linnton, carloads of coal briquettes. 
Briquettes were made from compressed coal dust molded: with a 
binder, much like the present day charcoal briquettes. They 
were reasonable in cost, burned very hot but were dirty to 
handle and had an abominable odor, stored or when burned. You 
could buy them in bulk or by the sack, 

The principal saw.mills in the area were; Crossett Western 
at Wauna, Westport Lumber at Westport, Bradley Woodard at 
Bradwood, At Warrenton; Smiley-Lampert, Prouty Lumber and Box ’ 
and Youngs Bay Lumber. At Astoria the Clatsop Lumber located 


at the present side of the Astoria Plywood. 
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Rafts of logs under tow on the river would shed large 
amounts of bark which in turn drifted ashore. Old growth fir 
bark could be four inches or more in thickness and when dried, 
burned a hot and clean with very little ash. 

A gunny sack could soon be filled with stove size pieces, 
larger slabs piled above tide line for the time being. When 
a fair amount of sacks were filled and a stack of large slabs 
accumulated, a family friend with a car and box trailer would 
be asked to haul it, splitting the take with him for his service. 

There were certain: pockets along the river front where 
bark would drift ashore in larger than normal amounts and the 
picking was good. People were very conscience of property then 
and the theft of wood or bark piled along the river bank was 
unheard of. I remember piles of bark that had turned gray from 
weathering, waiting to be picked up. 

The larger mills had dockside facilities to load barges 
with hog fuel for sale to industrial steam plants in the 
Portland area. 

Pacific Power and Light had a steam powered generating 
plant on Youngs Bay. The Power house and stack are all that 
remains of it. Off shore from the plant was a large dock 
where barge loads of hog fuel were unloaded by a bucket crane, 


A conveyor belt moved the fuel into the plants boiler room. 
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There was enough storage area to assure operation in the 
event of an interupted supply source. They purchased their 
fuel locally and from upriver mills. 

Chuck Paetow worked there as a fireman in after high 
School hours and remembers he certainly did earn his salary. 

It was hard work, but, it was a job and jobs were very scarce. 

Adjacent and east of Pacific Power and Lights plant was 
Northwest Cities Gas Company. Their gasification plant produced 
commercial gas from crude oil. The product was stored in a large 
circular tank on the site. From there it was piped through-out 
the city for commercial and household use. It wasn't nearly as 
clean burning as todays natural gas and a somewhat disagreeable 
odor, but, a luxury if you could afford to be connected to the 
system. 

With installation of a gas range and water heater, no more 
fine splitting wood for the kitchen stove wood box » no more 
emptying of ashes and the inevitable air-borne dust. Most wood 
ranges had a set of coils in the firebox through which water 
flowed, was heated and stored in a range boiler close to the 
stove. Hot water was drawn from the top of the boiler for wash- 
ing and bathing, cold water under pressure, in turn entered the 
coils and was heated,replacing the hot water used. 

During warm summer days a fire had to be kept in the kitchen 
range to heat bath and wash water. The home canning of food could 


make the kitchen just as miserable. 
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A close watch must be kept on the range boiler by 
feeling the upper portion of the tank, if too hot, a 
faucet, must be opened and some of the hot water drained 
off. 

The gas water heater was a fairly simple one. A 
cast iron vertical cylinder, about ten inches in diameter 
and twenty four inches high. It contained a spiral coil 
for the flow through water, cold water entering the coil 
at the bottom and leaving through the top and then to 
the range boiler. The heater was vented through the top 
and piped to a nearby chimey. A door in the side opened 
so the gas jet ring in the base could be lit with a match. 

An angle cock valve at the base of the heater turned 
the gas supply on or off when the vange boiler reached the 
desired temperature, which you did by feeling the side of 
the shell. You had to be attentive in its' use. Should 
you turn it on and forget it was heating, a sudden rumbling 
of the boiler would warn it was getting much too hot. 

It wasn't long until units were being sold that would 
convert wood fired furnaces to oil fired and wood burning 
heating stoves replaced by oil burning heaters. Then the 
thermostatically controled electric water heaters. 

Wood piles slowly became a rarity ami the business of 
Supplying wood for fuel a losing proposition » just not 


enough customers. 
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Also contributing to the demise of the wood yards 
was the rapid escalation of the cost of timber. To stay 
profitable, the saw mills could no longer afford the gross 
waste of the past. 

It still seems a miracle of sorts to be able to have 
a small wall mounted device that can be pre~set to turn the 
furnace on at a set time and have the house warmed before 
you get up in the morning. Too, having a ready supply of 
hot water any time it is needed. 

But there is also the nostalgia in remembering the 
kitchen range. Those wonderful hotcakes that were made on 
its' top. The pot of stew that simmered there for the days 
supper. The aroma from the coffee pot as it slow perked. 
The fragrance of the bread on baking day. When it was cold, 
sitting in fromt of the open oven reading a book or doing 
homework. Then the last chore of the evening. Filling the 
wood box and laying out kindling for the mornings fire. If 
the top was cool enough, polishing the top with a piece of 
wax paper to preserve the lustre. 

Progress would seem to have doubled back on itself with 
wood piles once again a prominent feature of the land. 
Missing, reliable wood dealers who gave you a good measure 
for your money and being able to leave a stack of wood and know 


it would still be there weeks later, ready to be hauled home. 
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With time heavy on your hands, it was a nice walk 
along the waterfront, stopping to talk to Matt » Arvi or 
Sven who was slicing a log into rounds. Getting onto the 
free end of the cross cut for a while, helping roll the 
runds up the bank and splitting and stacking. 

Then taking a break, building a small fire to make 
a pot of coffee then gome up-coming fishing season talk, 
listen to the tide waves wash the beach while he touched 
up the teeth on the saw with a file, then back to finish- 
ing off the log. Sometimes the Biiliald was a walk up to 
Karens Cafe for a bowl of fish chowder and lots of oyster 
crackers. 

After the job was done, you felt good for the work 
out, Some small change in your pocket you didn't have 


before, and the good feeling that your help was appreciated. 


THE YARD ENGINE 

Yard switching was performed by engine No. 1 lettered "Gales Creek 
and Wilson River". Engine No. 1 was purchased from the GC&WR when that 
logging operation terminated. It was a 6-0, oil fired. In Charles 
and Dorothy Woods book, Spokane Portland and Seattle, The Northwests own 
Railway, page 83 is a picture of the One Spot at the foot of 20th street. 
Fred Walch the engineer is in the cab » MO Swensen, the Fireman is standing 
in the gangway. 

The One spot had a four foot Johnson bar that the engineer positioned 
to move the engine forward or reverse. It wasn't power assisted and took 
brute strength to move it on the quadrant. Fred spent most of his time 
standing up to wrestle the bar for moves from Signals from the Foreman or 
helpers. The one spot did have an easy throttle, which in a small way sade, 
up for the Johnson bar. 

When the engine was on spot, such as taking a siding to clear for 
passenger train 21, Fred and MO had their lunch bucket noon meal. Finished 
with their meal they would oil and wipe the running gear amd look for 
problems as they moved along. Back in the cab, MO would use the waxed paper 
from his sandwiches to polish the metal cover on the boiler head, give the 
brass work of the gauges a light rub down with steel wool. A bottle 
containing a kerosine-water mix to clean the gauge and cab glass which was 
then polished aie newspaper. 

Fred and MO were as neat in their person. White shirt with tie, 
Sometimes a bandana neck cloth, clean hickory stripe jacket and overalls, 
shined shoes always. Hostlers who fueledthe engine were most careful not 
to spill oil on the tender deck nor to track oil from ground spills onto 
the gangway or cab deck. Such lack of attention raised MO0's blood pressure 


very rapidly. 
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The picture of Fred and MO aboard the one spot shows their caring 
attitude. The engine had been given no extra spit and polish for the 
picture, just the ordinary day to day care. They were proud of their 
jobs aS was the round house Foreman. 

Bill Oliver was the switch Foreman, Earl White and another man the 
helpers. Oliver was called "Wild Bill" for good reason, his explosive 
temper. When things went wrong, Bill would pull off his hat and throw 
it to the ground, and, more often than not, stamp it thoroughly. Bill 
bought a lot of hats. He was a very good switchman and considerate of 
Fred having to wrestle that Johnson bar. He had an exceptional memory. 
Taking the inbound train list, he would study it well, shove it in his 
pocket. and proceed to switch the cars to a pattern for spotting, doing 
the same in making up an outbound train. Maybe he was forced to, as in 
the rain, switch lists soon became a sodden pulp and useless. 

When Pillsbury Mills received a large export order every freight 
arrived with their full tonnage made up with cars of wheat. This greatly 
increased the work load of the switch engine and the hours of the switch 
crew. The Federal Hours of Service law prohibited train service employes 
from working more than sixteen hours on a shift. If they tied up on 
sixteen hours, they were required to take ten hours rest. So, the crew 
would tie up minutes short of the sixteen hours and take eight hours rest, 
reporting for duty <ati the end of the eight hours. 

For Fred and MO it really didn't work out to eight hours rest. After 
tying up, MO had to drive home.to Seaside, dropping Fred off at Gearhart. 
Maybe a light dinner after cleaning up, to bed, up in the morning for 
breakfast, pick up Fred drive to the roundhouse, make their allowed ‘fifteen 
minute engine inspection, and with the helper throwing switches, move out 
into the yard to begain another day. A few days slackening of inbound grain 


was appreciated by all. All the railroad wrked a six day work week. 
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The engines drive wheels would develope flat spots on the tires 
caused by the brakes locking and sliding the wheels on the rail. To get 
rid of the annoying thump and jar, the head end of the engine would be 
coupled to a string of loaded cars with their hand brakes set upe The 
Johnson bar put om forward position then the throttle pulled wide to 
spin the drivers at the same time sand from the dome was fed to the rail 
to act as an abrasive to grind away the flat spots. During the grind the 
one spot would buck and jump like it was alive. 

The practice was rather frowned on by the Mechanical department as 
it ground away the tire and flange. The Section foreman could become 
quite unhappy too, as, unless done with care » the ball of the rail ended 
up with ground in depressions. 

Engine crews learned to roll with the punch when making couplings 
to cars. When making a joint, the switchman would pass arm or lantem 
Signals to the engineer as to how many car lengths there were before 
making a joint, as the distance closed he would pass a slow signal and 
then a stop just before the couplers touched. Bad judgement in making a 
joint would severely jolt the engine crew. If the switchman was working 
the firemans side he would call the signal to the engineer. 

Crews that had worked together for a long time were a marvel of 
coordination in their work. Flying switches were a good example. When 
the crew had to place a car or cars on a siding that the switch was 
opposed to their direction of travel, they would drop the car to the 
siding. Wherever the Foreman judged, the string of cars was stopped 
short of the switch, the car or cars behind the engine were disconnected 
from the string. A helper would mount the footboard of the tender on the 
switch stand side, the other helper would climb up to the brake wheel on 
the car to be dropped. The switch Foreman would, unlock: and get ready to 


move the switch handle. When all were set, the Foreman would Signal the 
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engineer for the drop. The engine would build up the appropriate speed 
amd several car lengths short of the switch the man on the foot board 
would pull the cut lever, the engine would rapidly accelerate to get 
away from the cars, Soon as the engine was over the switch, the Foreman 
would throw thé switch putting the cars onto the siding with the helper 
on the car setting the hand brake when the cars were clear of the main 
line. The switch then realigned to the main line and the engine backed 
onto the string. 

If the cars didn't roll free as expected, or not enough momentum 
was gained and the cars didn't roll-glear of the main line, which seldom 
happened, the crew would hook a cable from the tender at an angle to the 


car on the switch and slowly inch it onto the siding. If that couldn't 


be done they would jill-poke the car, by using a timber wedged between the +. 


tender and the car and push it back onto the main line. It has been 
known where the Foreman misjudged and threw the switch between the trucks 
of the lead car, which put one set of trucks going down the main line, the 
other on the spur. Such resulted in real problems if there was much 
momentum and other cars being dropped. 

Rail cars have a cut lever on each end, that when depressed lifts 
a pin that locks the coupler jaws allowing the cars to be uncoupled. 
Strain on the coupler could prevent the pin from lifting, the helper would 
send a pin signal to the engineer who would move the string or car enough 
to releave the strain and let the pin lift. The opositie could also happen 
when coupling up a string of cars, the pin wouldn't drop to lock the jaws, 
when the string was pulled it would part and the helper would have to walk 
back and make the joint. At the end of a long day it wasn't a joyful 
happening. 

Due to the many busy crossing between the station yard and the Port 


Docks quick braking was required so the cars air hoses were coupled up and 
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the train line pumped up to pressure. Pulling into the passing track 
at the Port,the engine pulled away from the string which broke the air 
pressure and set the brakes. Then each car had to have its air 
reservoir bled of air to release the brakes. This was done by pulling 
an iron rod attached to a air valve midway of the car. 

In the 19)0's an engine watchman let the boiler water get too . 
low and when he injected fill water the boiler blew. With the crown 
sheet warped, tubes collapsed and other structural damage, the One 
spot was considered not economical to repair. The main side rods were 
removed and she was towed to Portland to be sold for scrap. 

The diesel engine was <.. about as big a step that could be taken 
at one time. It could be watered with a garden hose. Fuel consumption 
realatively low and could run distances much greater, then fueled at any 
point a fuel truck could reach it with its' hose. 

Overhaul times were greatly extended and the shop time a fraction 
of that required for a steam engine. Traction motor journals with their 
roller bearings require minimal attention. When on spot waiting to go 
into service they can be shut down and restarted much like an automobile, 
or they can be left on idle, unattended. 

For the engine crew it was a huge change in environment. A fully 
enclosed cab with full window glass. The forward am rear windows equipped 
with air driven window wipers, a hot arr directional cab heater. the pottery 
water jug replaced by a water dispenser with a paper cup holder, the engine 
controls conveniently located on a pedastal within easy reach, and with no 
tender, near full visability when backing up. A great blessing was not to 
have to put up with the boiler head in the heat of the summer when a steam 
engine cab could become a near bake oven. Too, the deisel rolled smoothly, 
not bucking and rolling from the thrust of the rods that greatly tierd the 


crew of a steam engine. 
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With full electric power the head and rear lights were much more 
powerful giving greater night visibility. They are realty diesel-electric 
units. The diesel engine powers a generator that feeds power to electric 
drive motors in the trucks. A negative aspect of the early units were 
their air horns that sounded no different from their cousins, the highway 
tractor truck. In time a multi toned air horn was developed that was an 
approximation of the steam whistle but it could never achieve the melodious 
tone of the multi-chamber steam whistle. , 
The frosting on the cake was the instalation of the transceiver radio. 
The cab crew could now talk to the yard office, ,caboose crew or to switchmen 
who carried portable units. Now, the switchman, on the far end of a string 
of cars, could talk the engine in to making a joint or spotting a car. A 
far cry when trainmen must go "High" on top of a moving string of cars s0 
their hand or lantern signals could be seen by the engine. A dangerous and 
risky proceedure. 

With all the good things that progress brought, there was still a 
nostalgia for the soothing purr of the dynamo, the chuff chuffing as the 
engine loafed gtecae, or the bark of thesstackas it took the slack and 
started to move out a heavy cut of cars. Fred easing down on the whistle 
cord for the next crossing and MO giving him an all clear. Bill and Karl 
sitting on the sand chest as Bill rolled a cigarette while telling Earl 
where the cuts were to be made after they set the string to the passing 
track. The few minutes of rest was appreciated, it was going to be a long 


day. But, this was railroading. 


Burlington Northern's Personnel de- 
partment has announced changes in 
the application procedures for the 
Company's locomotive engineer train- 
ing program. 


iployees, supervisors, and Bur- 
» f90 Northern will all benefit under 
th procedures, which are de- 
sig help select qualified candi- 
dates for the program on a fair and 
equitable basis,” said D. F. Yikanen, 
assistant vice president, Personnel. 


“With the new standardized application 
process, the supporting computer sys- 
tem, and the cooperation of employees 
interested in becoming locomotive en- 
gineers, we can eliminate the possibil- 
ity of overlooking qualified candidates,” 
he added. 


The application process begins with 
the employee obtaining from his super- 
visor the necessary forms, completing 
them, and returning them to the super- 
visor. 


The supervisor will provide the 
employee with three copies of Form 
12743, the Locomotive Enginemen 
Training Program Application. After the 
employee completes the form, one 
copy should be returned to the super- 
\ the second copy should be sent 
to .. .Gehegional personnel manager, and 
the (Feces should be mailed to 
Maneger, Manpower Planning, Per- 
sonnel Department, Burlington North- 
ern Inc., 176 E. Fifth.St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 55101. 


The supervisor will also give the 
employee a copy of Form 12738, the 
Scheduled Manpower Inventory Infor- 
mation Booklet used in the “This Way 
Up" program. All applicants for the in- 
gineer training program must complete 
Form 12738, even though they may 
have completed one previously. 


The employee should complete all 
information according to the instructions 
in the booklet, detach Form 12738, 
and give the completed form back to 
the supervisor 


The supervisor will review the forms, 
add an evaluation of the employee in- 
volved. and then forward the forms for 
review at the division and region levels 
Each applicant will be personally 

Ir 'ewed by the regional personnel 
may a member of the regional 
persoNay staff. 


After the interview with the regional 
personnel manager, all papers will be 
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Application Procedures 
Revised For Locomotive 
Engineer 


raining 


forwarded to the Personnel department 
in St. Paul so that the information about 
the applicant can be added to the 
computer system. The employee will 
receive a postcard notifying him that 
his application has been added to the 
system. 


Burlington Northern's locomotive en- 
gineer training program, begun in July, 
1973, is designed to train, qualify, and 
promote scheduled employees to the 
position of locomotive engineer. 


Required on-the-job training is con- 
ducted in the area where the trainee 
will be working. This is a 30-day 
minimum period and consists of riding 
locomotives in road and yard service to 
observe the duties of the engineer 


This is followed by three weeks of 

cle oom instruction in St. Paul. The 
ver air brake equipment, 
ng, and the Consolidated 


Code of Operating Rules, as well as 
mechanical and electrical diesel sub- 
jects related to an engineer's duties. 


On-the-job training after the classroom 
instruction is conducted on the 
trainee’s home division. This covers a 
period of 60 to 90 days. during which 
the trainee is assigned to various 
locomotive engineer instructors for ex- 
perience in actual train handling and 
Operation. 


Trainees recommended by a qualifying 
officer for promotion to locomotive en- 
gineer will be given final examinations. 
Upon successful completion of these 
examinations, the trainee is promoted 
and certified as a locomotive engineer. 


Applicants lave to meet the physi- 
cal qualifications established for 
promotion to locomotive engineer and 
in some instances be willing to relo- 


cate 
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2G. C&W. R. 


Nhe Gales Creek and Wilson River No. 1 was built by Schenectady in 1890, and had been the 


Colorado Midlands No. 47. ‘The trim little ten wheeler was 
Wilson River RR owas a logging road running from Wilkes 
United Railways for the parent companies from the tine of its acquisition in 192 


operation in 194g 


interested in operating a limited profit suburban 


streetcar servi 


‘other provision of the franchise. - that of 


ving large amounts of rock and gravel free for 


county, Without an entry into Portland, how- 
ver. the line was now cut in two, with terminal 
facilities in Portland, and an interurban line from 
Wilkesboro and Banks to Linnton. It could not 
help but have an effect on the overall passenger 
service and its profits 


cc, and it also relieved them of 


serapped in 1944. The Gales Creek and 
‘hora to Glenwood and operated by the 
until it ceased 


Vern L. Vasey collection 


Perhaps the temperament of Hill could be seen 
in the decision. It wouldn't be the first time that 
the irrascable old gentlemen, feeling that people 
were taking advantage of his good nature, picked 
up his marbles and went home. Back in Min- 
nesola where his railroad had virtually estab- 
lished a resort and town along a lake shore, com- 
plaints arose because the rail cars were left stand- 
ing on the track in front of the hotel blocking the 
patrons’ view of the lake. Also certain buildings 


Gandy Dancer 


I'm not allowed to run the train 
The whistle I cannot blow 
I'm not allowed to say how fast 


The railroad trains can go 


I'm not allowed to shoot off steam 
Nor even clang the bell 
But let it jump the goll durn track 


oO And see who catches hell 


The Section Crew 


Astoria yard was maintained by section foreman "Mac't McDonald. 

He and his wife lived in a company house just east of the depot. Mac 
didn't have a crew and did most of the light maintainence himself. For 
heavy repairs, he called in section crews from either Seaside » John Day 
or Warrenton. He filled switch stand lamps, oiled switches, tightened 
bolts on rail angle bars, re-spiked ties and trimmed brush. A small 
rail motor car transported he and his tools about the yard. 

There were section crews at; Seaside, Warrenton, John Day, Knappa, 
Clifton, Westport, Clatskanie, Mayger, Rainier, Deer Island, St Helens 
Scappoose, Holbrook and Linnton. Company houses were provided at all 
these points for the foreman and his family. Coal was also provided 
for heating and cooking. Where electricity was available » that toorwas 
furnished. 

Glenn Davis was foreman at Seaside for many years. When Seaside 
and Astoria sections were consolidated, as senior foreman, Glenn took 
over the section and moved to the Astoria section house. He was foreman 
at Astoria until his retirement. Bill Albus succeeded him as foreman. 

Section foreman work under the supervision of the Roadmaster who 
determines the priorities of work to be done. Section crews consisted 
of a foreman and generally four or more men. 

They covered their section of track on open motor cars without 
benefit of protection from the elements, Replacement rail or ties were 


towed on a four wheel flat bed push car. 
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General maintainence consisted of tightening angle bar 
bolts, changing out or re-spiking ties, raising low spots, 
tamping loose ties, gauging track for width » Oiling switches and 
checking switch points, filling switch stand lamps, and, when 
needed, repainting stand targets, rail creepers were snugged up 
to stop rail creep, all the while watching for fractures in the 
ball or webb of the rail. 

Right of way maintainence was constant. Ditches had to be 
cleared of brush and debris to assure drainage. Culverts checked 
for obstructions and cleaned out. Beaver dams on creeks a constant 
problem. Trees that could fall on the telegraph lines or onto the 
right of way must be fallen and cleared away. Planking on public 
crossings kept in good order. The right of way fence kept tight 
and secure to keep livestock off the track. Crossing, mile post, 
whistle and warning Signs checked they were legible and in place 
and that all things in his domain were as they should be. 

Before leaving the yard to work on his section the foreman 
secured a Line Up from the station operator or the line Dispatcher 
of all trains and their Schedules for the day. Country point foremen 
called the nearest Agency over the Pony 'phone, a company maintained 
telephone line. The Pony 'phone required a loud voice and very sharp 
ears. The foreman then planned his run so that he could be off the 
track or in the clear of any trains on his line up. Even with care 
there could be some anxious moments. Their lives and safety depended 


on the accuracy of the line up. The foremans watch was well used. 
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In the late forties, the company begain replacing the old 
motor cars with new design Fairmount cars. The new cars were some 
lighter with a lower profile. The engine had more power and the 
ignition was supplied by a wet stovage battery instead of a magneto. 
The cars had a Solid forward face surmounted by a windshield with 
swipes. A forward mounted spot light made night running safer. A 
re-design of the chasis made for much easier riding. A full roof 
canopy with side curtains kept out the weather, a near luxury when 
compared to the old cars. 

Now the section crews travel in a pick up truck having a 
double seat King cab. The truck has fore and aft small steel guide 
wheels that are lowered to engage the rails keeping the trucks tires 
centered on the ball of the rail. The crew can drive by highway to 
the nearest grade crossing, align the truck to the rails, drop the 
guide wheel units, and, proceed to the work point. 

Most Maintainence of Way heavy equipment has the dual ability 
to travel by highway or over the rails, making them quite versitile 
in approaching a work area. 

At present, there are only section crews at Astoria and at 
St. Helens. The Astoria section consists of a foreman and two men. 
When an area of the line needs upgrading, traveling work crews, 
housed in rail car units, are brought in to bring the roadbed up to 
standard or do other work beyond the capacity of the section crew. 

The section foreman, through his years of service, developes 
a near sixth sense for developing problems. A near imperceptable 
shift in the line can indicate pressure from the toe of a developing 


movement of the earth and a possible slide. 
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A small change in the contour of the earth could indicate 
subsurface water that could result in a washout of the roadbed. 
Or the erosion of an overhanging bluff soon requiring bringing 
in a crane ahd bucket or shovel to stablize it. 

His experience and good judgement means uneventful day by 
day runs for the train crewS. The consolidation and stretching 
out of the sections has greatly increased his responsibilities, 


yet he still manages to do his job, and do it well. 


Reeeina the World’s 
Traffic Moving 


The contribution of Fairbanks- Morse 
to the development of America’s 
railways has been no small one. 


Wherever these steel highways have 

penetrated, you will find railway 

equipment manufactured by ef oc ss 
Fairbanks-Morse helping to keep - 
the world’s trafic moving. 


Our She fhield Motor Cars patrol 
many thousands of miles of track 
throughout the world. Pumps 
made by us supply Vast quantities 
of water for railroad use. And 
Coaling Stations designed, built 
and equipped by Fairbanks- Morse 
furnish fuel for locomotives all 
over America. 


Dependability in products for railroad 
use is a primary requisite. All the 
Foirbanks-Morse railway equipment 
is built up to the standard of which 
the Quality Seal of this organiza- 
tion is the index. ‘: 


Our products include Fairbanks Scales— 
oil cngines—pumps—electric motors an 

railway appliances and coaling 
rm power machinery, such as 
‘lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 

MANUFACTURERS. CHICAGO H 
World wide distribution through our own 

brenches and representatives. 


RAIL ANCHORS 


Railroad track is kept in place and proper- 
ly gauged by ties, ballast, tie plates, etc. 
Rail can also “run” lengthwise. That is, 
move forward or backward on the ties 
and tie plates. RAIL ANCHORS help pre- 
vent running rail. 


Rail anchors are designed to snap onto 
the base of the rail and butt up against the 
side of the tie to hold the rail in place. 


TIE PLATES 
» Spike Holes 


\ 


(Field Side) 
Wide End 


Narrow End 


Rock BALLAST is placed in the space 
between ties (called a CRIB) to help hold 
the ties in place. Ballast also allows water 
to drain quickly so that roadbed is not dis- 
turbed during rains. 


(Gauge Side) 


TRACK 


MINDS 


‘Track has a personality of its own. 

Mud on the ties. Changes in vegetation. 
The way it rides. ‘The way it looks. All tell a 
story to BNs trained trackmen. 

‘Bwo track minds, John Beaver and Jim 
Reiman, are track inspectors on the Den- 
ver Region—veterans with almost 48 years 
of railroad service between them. 

Fach day they travel the track between 
McCook, Neb. and Akron, Colo, con 
tinuously inspecting track for any defects 
Familiarity with track structure aids in 
finding defects and recognizing even 
minor changes that could signal new de- 
fects or future problems. 

While Reiman and Beaver report de- 
fects for later repair by a section crew. 
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e 
like to work. If we 
couldn't make many of 
the repairs ourselves, 
| would be looking for 
something else to do” 
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GAUGE } 
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Track “GAUGE” in the U.S. is 4'8%" | 
measured from inside and 5” below the | 
top of the head of the rails. i 


{ 
Field |! 
Side 


That area outside the rails of a section of 
track is called the “field side’ The area 
between the rails is called the “gauge 
side’ 


Gauge Side 


How 
Maintenance of 
Way employees 
read track 


A standard length of rail is 39 feet. How- 
ever, crews frequently work with sections 
of rail considerably shorter, as well as 
strings of continuous welded rail a quar- 
ter of a mile long. Handling welded rail is 
obviously a mechanized operation. 


} Joint Bars, 
: Z 
Track Bolt)” 5S ne 
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THE CAR INSPECTOR 
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THE CAR INSPECTOR 


The car inspector, Louie Wyatt, inspected all in and out bound 
trains for equipment defects. On the trains arrival, he walked both sides U 
of the train before the switch crew handled it. He carried a spoon, 
a tool made of steel, about three feet long with a D handle. Midway of its 
length a hook was welded to the shaft, this was used to open and close the 
lids of the journals. The spgon' had an offset bend where the rod flattened 
out to the tip, ending in a V notch. The end of the ‘Bpoon was used to work 
the oil saturated cotton waste packing in the journals of the trucks, 
Hot boxes were the bain of railroading. The occured when the 
lubrication or the bearing in the journal failed. The axle of the wheel is 
fixed in the car truck journal. In the top of the journal is a removable 
steel piece called a wedge that holds the brass bearing in place on top of 
the axle. The bearing body is brass and shaped to the contour of the axle. 
A babbit coating on the face reduces the friction. 
The oil saturated cotton waste in the lower portion of the journal was VU 
packed high enough to furnish lubrication to the underside of the axle amd 
just short of the bearing. If too high, it could be pulled underneath the 
bearing, scoring the axle and cause the bearing to run hot and fail. Without 
attention the friction would set the waste on fire, and, in the course of time, 
cause the journal to burn off, derailing the truck then the train. 
On the line, hot boxes were handled by the train crew. Experience would 
determine if a Keelay can drip would get the car to the yard or it would have 
to be rebrassed and repacked. If the latter, the crew unloaded from the caboose 
to the ground, a hydraulic jack, base plate, journal hook,aa‘spoonnand waste 
hook, a proper size bearing, a dope bucket of oiled waste and a can of journal 
oil. 
The train was then backed up to spot the car where the material had Vv 


been offloaded. 
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The journal was jacked up and the wedge and brass pulled. If needed 
the old waste was pulled and new waste packed. The axle face was inspected 
‘> for scoring and a new brass placed and the wedge fitted with a liberal 
addition of journal oil. If the axle was scored it meant the axle and 
wheels would have to be changed out at the car shop. 
As the car inspector worked his way down the train, he would pull the 
lid on each joumal ‘to see if the waste was properly packed, using the end of 
the spoon to do this. If the journal was okay he would close the lid and 
Symbol chalk it, if not, leave the lid open make a note of the Initial and 
number to attend to later in the day. While working through the yard any 
unchalked journal indicated it hadn't been inspected. 

Proceeding along the train, he pulled the triple valve rod on each car 
to release the air brakes noting at the same time the stenciled date of the 
dast air date test was within the legal limit. That the couplers met proper 
alignment. A suspicious wheel given a rap with a hammer to see if it rang 

oO true and wasn't cracked. A steel guage placed on the rim to check if the 
wheel flange and face were within acceptable standards. A sharp wheel flange 
could split a switch point and cause no end of trouble. As he bled the air 
from the cars reservoir he noted if the piston travel was correct and the 
brake shoes free of the wheels. He also inspected the ladder bars and the 
running boards atop the car were safe for use and the hand brakes were 
operable. A never ending job was the replacement of the worn out cast iron 
brake shoes 

The car inspector was responsable for all open car loading, such as 
flat or gondola cars. That the car was in condition to carry the load. 

The load was properly braced and tied down, the load evenly distributed by 
weight, it didn't exceed heigth orcwidthirastrictions. Any change in the 


@ vezretory manuals he notified the shippers of such changes. 
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When he found a car with a defect or improper load, a Bad Order 
placard was tacked to each side of the car noting the defect. The car 
could not be moved out of the yard until the defect was corrected and the 
placard removed by the car inspector. 

The switch crew made up departing trains. With the engine on the 
head end and caboose on the tail end, he coupled up the air hoses between 
the cars and the engine pumped the train line to pressure. With full 
pressure on the eabeons gauge he walked to the head end checking for air 
leaks or brakes not set up. The engineer then released the brakes and 
begain a slow pull out of the yard. The inspector watched as the cars 
rolled by to be sure no brakes were unreleased and dragging. If all was 
well, he gave the crew a highball. 

In a derailment, the prime suspect would seem to be the running 
gear of the cars, so, the car inspector was always under the gun to assure 
his end of the job was always well done. His was a heavy responsibility, 


the safety of the train and crew depended on his alertness and experience. 
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THE DEPOTS 


For its one hundred eighteen miles, the Astoria line was well 
provided with depots and flag stop shelters. 

Leaving Union station, Portland, there were depots and Agents 
at Linnton, Scapoore, St Helens, Goble, Rainier, Clatskanie, Astoria, 
Warrenton, Gearhart and Seaside. All were of frame construction 
except Astoria which was brick faced. 

The Linnton, Scapoose, St Helens, Rainier, Cla tskanie. Warren- 
ton and Seaside depots were mostly constructed on the same plan. 

Fucing the depot from the main line, the passenger waiting room on the 
right, the Agents office in the center, the freight warehouse on the 
left with an open platform elevated to expedite loading and unloading 
the four wheel baggage trucks. Heating was orovided by coal burning 
heaters in the waiting room. Scapoose, Goble, Clatskanie, Warrenton 
and Gearhart all had outside privies. 

Goble was a quite different structure, being of two stories with 
living quarters for the Agent and large waiting rooms. It was built by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad at the time that passenger trains were 
ferried across the Columbia to the Washington shore connection. When 
the illamette-Columbia river rail bridges were contructed linking 
Porth nd and Vancouver the ferry operation at Goble was terminated. 

The Goble depot in its own way was outstinding, as, until it was torn 
down, retained the original Northern Pacific colors of red with black 
trio. 

When my grandfather and his family came to the Narthwest for the 


first time, they ferried from Goble on their way to Seattle 
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The Seaside depot had a covered platform on the north end, 
parallel to the main line. It was one hundred feet long and twenty 
seven feet wide. Benches were provided along its lenght for waiting 
ca esengers. 

The depot at Jearhart wags much smaller than standard and was in 
service with an Agent only during the suwnmer months. ihen the depot was 
permanently closed, iir. Kelly, a retired Master Carpenter for the SP&S, 
dought the structure and moved it west and cl: ar of the right of way, 
then remodeled into a home for he and his wife. 

The Camp Clatsop denot was of the Same yeneral structure. It was 
only used during the annual Vreyon National .uard encampment. The 
temporary Agent handling orders for arriving and deoarting troop trains. 

The very gmali depot at Hammond was only in use when rock trains 
were bringing fill rock for the south jetty. ‘the operator handling train 
orders for those trains. 

Leaving Portland, there were three sided passenger shelters at; 
Kafton, Holbrook, Warren, Columbia City, Deer Island, Charlton, Prescott, 
Mayger, Locoda, quincy, Marshland, Woodson, Aldrich Point, Brownsmead, 
Blind Slough, Knappa, Ivy, Svensen, John Day, 1lth street Astoria, 
Carnahan, West, Dellmoor, Neawanna and Surf. 

At Kerry, Westport, Wauna and Bradwood, the SP&S had arrange- 
ments with the lumber mills to sell tickets and handle baggage on a 

comission basis. ‘The Railway Express was handled in the same manner. 
The Postmaster at these points handled the mail to and from the Kail Post 
uffice car. 

At Clifton, Jalmar Thompson was the Postmaster. He also sold 

passenger tickets, handled the Railway xpress and Western Union on a 


commission, 
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Brownsmead Mercantile, at Brownsmead, sold tickets and handled 
the Railway ixpress . They were also custodian of the key to the 
small freight shed across the tracks where less than carload freight 
was of floaded by the freight train crews. 

the only depots left on the Astoria line are at St Helens and 
Astoria. At this writing, the Astoria depot is closed. With the 
decor iene of the passener trains on January 15, 1952, the flag- 
stop shelters were either torn down or 9014 to local people for 
removal from the right of way. Later, as Agencies were closed, the 
depots were disposed of in the same manner. 

The Astoria depot was located at 20th and Commercial, ‘The west 
em provided the family and ladies rest room. An arched passage led 
to themens waiting room on the east end. North of tte oassage was the 
ticke t office, South of the oassage tne rest rooms. A roofed breeze- 
way connected the depot to the Railway Express annex on the east end. 
A coal fired furnace in the basement of the annex provided hot water 
to the radiators throughout the building. 

A concrete concourse, fourteen feet wide and five hundred feet 
long paralleled the main line west of 20th Street, and five hundred 
east. Four hundred feet of the concourse east of 20th street was 
covered by an umbrella roof to préect pa ssengers from the weather. 

The entire depot area was paved except for a turnaround 
planting just to the east of the annex. A thirty foot flagpole 
centered the turnarouni, with lawn and decorative shrubs and rose 


bushes. 
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Letter drop boxes were provided on each end of the covered 
concourse. Prior to the passenger trains departure, the Railway Post 
office clerk would pick up the mail from the drop box to go east or 
west. People who were too late for the Post Offices deadline, would 
use the ~~ boxes. 

Bill Ford, who owned the Home Taxi, met the noon amd evening 
trains from ‘Portland. Tom Kinney worked for Bill as a relief driver. 

Dan Belcher held a contract to pick up and deliver the mail 
between the Railway Post Office car and the Post Office. The train 
crew would spot the mail car to the ¢ ‘th street crossing and Dan 
would tail gate the truck the the mail cars door for off loading and 
loading the mail sacks. Then, even the parcel post was shipped in ; 
canvas bags. Eastbound, the car was spotted just east of the annex. 

Between Porth md and Seaside, the K.'0 clerk would sort and 
pouch themail for stations on his run and have each pouch ready for 
its station. He was avery busy person the entire trip. 

When passenger service was discontinued, the Post Office 
bought large bus type units to run over the highway, they were called 
HYPOS. Mail clerks continued to sort and pouch mail in these units, 
but many became ill from the motion and the curves, and, the units 
not that practical were phased out. The mail was then handled in bulk 
by truck from Post Office to Post Office for sorting. 

The passenger depot work farce consisted of Mr. C. &. Van Kirk, 
Ticket Agent, and Mr. Rhodes, telegrasher who handled train orders, 


tickets, messages and Western Union. 
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Herman Stoneman was the Railway Express Agent, Reggie Blair, 
office man, drivers Fred Jackson, Jo Johansen and Tracy Phillips 
extra man. Pickup and delivery was by a ton and a half Kodel T 
Ford truck with a large box body. It had a ituckstell gearing that 
could be shifted to help it up the Astoria hills. the other truck 
was a 1930 Model A Ford. Both trucks were painted the traditional 
wuxpress greén. sach had large side panels which carried paste on 
advertising. 

The Express company shared a rail car with the R°O, half RPO, 
half Express. The ixoress messinger sorted and delivered parcels 
on hig run the same as the xPC clerk. 

During the fishing seasons a large amount of fresh dressed 
salmon was shioved sxoress. The salmon was shivved in large wooden 
boxes packed in ice. An extra baggage car wae aud-d to the consist 
of the passenger train westbound. It was set out on ihe log trac« 
juet to the east of the depot, loaded with the iced fish, then picked 
up by the eastbound passenger train to be handled to Portland for 
sorting for destination and forwarding. 

The Railway sxpress transgorted everything except for explosives. 
There being no armored car service, they carried currency and coin 
between Portland and the local banks. Theirs was a fast and secure 
service. They also handled the bagsage checked through on passenger 
tickets. 

Kost salesmen traveled by train checking their sample cases or 
trunks on their tickets. For a fee, the sxoress wuld deliver their 
trunks to a local hotel where the salesman would show his products to 


local business men. 
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iven during the depression their equipment was maintained in 
first class condition. Regularly, a Express mechanic and painter 
would service the equipment. They maintained a first class image, 
and, first class service, 

When passenger train Service was discontinued, the ixpress 
moved their shipments via hishway with their own Semi-trucka,. 

By 1975 competition had greatly reduced the “xpress companys 
revenues and they were forced to file for bankruptcy anu orders were 
given to close the Agencys, only four hundred at that time. The 
Agencys furniture, trucks, safer and other Squipment were shipyed to 
key locations and sold at auct.on durin; the months af February and 
March of 1976 =e 

In 190, tne SieS decided the upkeep of the piling suoported 
warehouse and dock were too great and made plans to construct a ware- 
house on shore just east of the depot. The turnaround plantings were 
removed at that area Paved with blacktop. The local Bridge and Building 
crew, number 16, constructed the entire building. 4 Spur track on the 
South side gave rail access, The east portion or half, was leased to 
the Pacific agz Cooperative, the west portion for handling rail cars 
of less than carload merchandise. An open but covered platform 
extended west of the warehouse where new automobiles arriving in box cars 
could be unloaded and draymen could tailgate to pick up and deliver 
merchandise. ‘wo cars could be spotted at the €8s Companys doors, and 
Six cars at the warchouse and platform. 

The mens room in the east end of the passenger depot was to be 


remodeled for a freight office when it moved from the dock in 19h1, 
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With the escalation of construction at Tongue Point, more 
positions were added in the freight office, Soon to total twelve, 
and a second trick operator added. Leonard Spande, the warehouse 
foreman had four men to keep the flow of shipments moving from the 
average of five merchandise cars recived daily, six days a week. 
Tt was a highball time. 

in the mid nineteen fifties, trucks bega’a to Shave away 
the railroads tonnage ani positions were cut one by one. In the 
nineteen sixties the handling of less than carload merchandise wag 
discont>mied, the warehouse used for the Storage of company material. 


was becoming 


_ The cost of maintaining the morse telegranh line 
excessive and the company opted to go to 2 leased line from the North- 
weet sell, The telegraph Line was pulled for Scrap ami the Morse 
instruments removed from tie stations. 

It was a sad day when the Morse instruments were taken out, 
replaced by a telephone. For sme time we_were all rather nervous, 
missing the chatter of the repeater. In the past, no chatter meant 
trouble on the line. The chatter had been a rather comforting 
background sound. 

Well we adapted and settled down, Sut more changes were on 
the way. We Soon were to enter the computor age. Machines were 
brought in and connected to leased lines. Cartons of software were 
received, then, a training team arrived and schooled all in the 
proper operation of the data processors. Code and program manuals 
explained and we were advised of the many Sins that were not to be 
committed in their use, and, any kind of an assault on a machine 


was frowned on, 


ea the tam adjudged all competant, switched our 
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station on line to the central computor and we were off and running, 
but, not quite sure to where. 

Rejected input, headaches and temper. Kye strain from reading 
and rereading code books and manuals written in a lanjuage we thought 
of as technical Swahili. ‘Then bit by bit being able to feed input the 
central computor would accept. 

Key punching cards, duplicating cards, stacking cards in the 
reader, rece ving updated cards through the key ounch. The printer 
hammering incessantly, how we missed the comforting chatter of the Lorre. 

The frustration of a machine break-down, then call the service 


company at Longview and wail. for their min to drive down, the backlog 


it was down. 


grow_ngz all the 

In late 1977 the export of vain through the port slowed and goon 
Stonped when Sunge Grain mulled out. The canneries were closed and 
Stripped of their production machinery. There wes very little tonnage 
of canned fish, lumber or plywood moving by rail. The station personel 
was down to two men and then down to one. 

The key punch, reader and printer replaced by a video display tube 
and a much faster and quieter printer. 

In mid 1386, Lyle Coombs, the last clerk, accepted a buy out from 
the company and retired. The switch crew received their train order from 
a small printer input by a dispatcher in Seattle, In the same year the 
switch crews jobs vere abolished and the area serviced by an over the road 
engine an crew work'ng out of St Helens to do what little wrk was to be 
done on the line and here. 

Bill Albus, the section foreman and his two men, still ha.e their 
quarters in the old Railway Express annex, but their time is growing short 


too. 
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The depot has been stripped of its machines, pictures, benches 
and other furniture. Overflowing buckets stand on the floor to 
catch a.part of the water leaking through the roof. Plaster from 
the ceiling and walls litters the floor. It is rather difficult 


to picture it as it once was, 


All of a sudden your very sorry you stopped by to look. 
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Station Agents 1933-34 


Portland H. H. Sheedy 

Linnton S. F. Parr 

Scappoose E. E. Stout - Mabel Rutherford 
St. Helens E. G. Voss 

Rainier E. D. Woodbury 

Clatskanie R. W. Kessell 

Astoria J. C. Wright 

Seaside C. O. Butler 


Astoria Freight Office 1933 -3h 


J. CG. Wright 
Lee Davis 
I'reeman Newport 
Mr. Cole 

W. 2. Myers 

ib. C. Howell 
Barney Knutson 
Oscar Anderson 
Harry Meade 
Leonard Soande 


Personel at, 


Al Phillips 
George Phillips 
Ernie Block 
Earl Woods 
Charlotte Banta 
Ted Haiet 

Chris Thompson 
Pete Thompson 
Lawson Stevenson 
Helen Baker 
Lloyd Howell 
John Oyan 

NM. G. Morgan 
Mel Gardner 

Ted Gunderson 
Harry Lindsay 


General Agent 

Chief Clerk 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Warehouse Foreman 

Warehouseman - Checker 
Warehouseman - trucker 
Warehouseman and carload checker 


later dates 


Chief Clerk 

Cashier 

Chief Clerk 

Cashier 

Clerk-Steno 

Clerk 

Warehouseman 

Wa rehou seman 

Clerk - Cashier 

Clerk - Steno 

Revising clerk - Chief Clerk 
Clerk 

Clerk - Chief Clerk 

Ticket Agent, 10th street and Depot 
Ticket Agent, lOth street. 
Ticket Agent, Depot 


= i = 
Employes during World War 11 


Charles Brooks Clerk 
Dorothy Nelson - 
Francis Bury = 
Pete Antoniou - 
Jack Sweet - 
Vivian Bergsten - 
Noma Lind = 
- Jeanette Morgan = 
Ed Herberg = 
knid Voss = 
Iona Gimre = 
Betty Pondsness - 
Vivian Smith - 
Clarence Harper - 
Elizabeth Walker - 


Helen Allen Ticket Clerk 
Onnie Silver Warehouseman 
Ed Johnson - 

Birger Helander Clerk 


Agents from 1933 to closure of station August 1986 


J. Co. Wright General Agent 

RK. C. Baker General Agent 

Les Cowan Agent 

Frank Ulrich Agent 

Lloyd Locke Agent 

M. G. Morgan Clerk-operator 

Lyle Coombs Clerk-operator (last station employe) 


i) 
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The Bridge and Building Crew 
B&B — 16 


Maintainence of bridges, trestles and buildings was done by 
the B&B crew.’ Ben Lien was foreman, his carpenters," "Dutch": Hegstiad, 
Pete Moe, Iver Sunde, Reinhart Paulson, Mike Dunham, Js R. Johnson, 
Howard Lien and others whose names are beyond recall. 

Besides the Youngs Bay trestle, the line from 39th street to 
Tongue Point was carried by trestle. The crew spent countless hours 
working logs and other debris free of the piling. Before the dams on 
the Willamette and Columbia rivers, the annual spring freshets flushed 
their length. This assured a plentifyl supply of drift. Timber was 
relatively cheap and log rafts not that secure so that the loss of a 
few logs while under tow was acceptable. 

Considering the number of rafts being moved about it was small 
wonder that so many logs lodged in the trestles, which acted rather 
like a catch net. The pile supported buildings along the city water- 
front experienced the same problem. 

The most stubborn were the semi-sinkers where one end of the 
log rested on the river bed and the other end lodged in the trestle. 
The crew would study the problem, and, through past experience, determine 
how best to dislodge it. They could wait for low water, lower a rope 
Supported plank staging, and saw it into sections. Or, if the greater 
portion was below water, catch the end with tongs, and with ropes and 
blocks, lift it free of the cross brace or piles at high tide, then 
set it free with the hope it would drift and stay free of the trestle. 
Luck wasn't always with them and some logs they got to know quite well. 


A hung up log and rough water was a combination for trestle damage. 
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With the many hundreds of piling and their cross braces, caps 
and stringers there was the constant replacement of deteriorated 
portions of the trestle. Such repair had to be done rapidly so that 
scheduled trains would not be delayed and could pass safely over the 
area under repair. The tides were also a factor and had to be 
considered in planning work schedules. 

When a —— of piles had to be replaced, the steam crane X-3 
was ordered in. It was a dual purpose unit and could be used with a 
jawed bucket on the boom to place or remove fill, or rigged with leads 
and guides to pull or drive piling. 

Pile driving was a messy miserable job. The piles were treated 
with a liberal infusion of creosote, and, when the driver hammer hit 
the pile, the juice splattered in all directions. Grew members that 
guided and wedged the pile to position were covered from head to foot 
with creosote. On a warm day the problem was much worse. Any exposed 
area of skin was given a liberal woneine of vaseline, but even so, the 
creosote caused irritation of the skin. The oldest work clothes were 
worn then disposed of after the driving was done. 

A long steam bath after the days work helped to be rid of some of 
the persistant odor but it could be days before food resumed its 
natural taste. 

Ben was a skilled carpenter, as were his men, Their wrk ranged 
from housing construction to interior finishing and cabinet work. They 
painted, glazed windows, built brick chimneys, shingled, whatever was 
required they did it, and well. 

There were no power tools. All cutting was done by hand. They 
had their own fine work hand tools » Cased in a portable tool chest. 

The company furnished the tools for timber size work such as, axes, 


adzes, augers and cross cut sawS. Most of the crew were expert saw 
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filers and the saws cwere kept set and filed sharp as razors. Adzes 
were used to shape timbers or planks for fit. Adze work is a highly 
skilled job. Lack of attention can be very hazzardous to a carpenters 
feet or legs. Working with the grain of the wood, he sliced away chips 
forming a surface that was a near perfect fit when placed. 

Holes for cross bolts and drift pins were bored with a T handled 
auger. These too were continually sharpened, as knots soon dull even the 
best of steel. Adze edges were honed at frequent intervals to lessen the 
labor. 

Saturday afternoon was general housekeeping time. Axe, Adze, maul 
and pickaroon handles were checked, wedged if loose, and, if necessary 
replaced. The handles coated with a mixture of boiled linseed oil and 
turpentine for weather protection. After the cross cut sawS were set, 
gummed and filed they were given a wipe down with oil, ready for the next 
job. The motor car serviced and lubed. Pry bar, tong and pike pole 
points ground to shape. Then it was time to pick up the lunch bucket and 
head for home. 

The SP&S company colors were a yellow-buff and a trim of a deep 
green khaki. The company structures, despite the hard times, were kept 
in good repair and well painted. Periodically, Mr. Kelley, the Master 
carpenter, would come from Portlarid and he and Ben would inspect all the 
tructures and determine what repairs were required or painting needed. 
When possible, painting was given priority to be done during the dry 
season. 

Trestles and bridges came under the responsibility of the bridge 
inspector. He traveled the line by a light weight motor car. In his 
periodical inspections he examined every portion of the trestles and 
bridges, noting any exceptions and repairs to be made. Between he and 


Ben very little was overlooked, if anything 
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A large inventory of timbers, planks, bridge ties, stringers, 
piling, bolts and drift pins was maintained for repair work. The S) 
inventory stacked and sorted by dimension and length. Bolts, nuts, 
washers and drift pins in bins according to length and diameter, 

When a timber or stringer was needed on a job, it was skidded 
and man-handled aboard a push car then the car towed or pushed to 
the job sities On the job, the crew used a portable A-frame along 
with blocks and tackle to remove or place timbers in the trestle . 
If the removed timber had no salvage value it was dumped along the 
right of way to be burned. If not creosoted, some crew members, 
after work, cut them up for firewood. Many were also given to local 
residents. 

Trestles had side extended platforms Spaced evenly along its 
length. They held fifty gallon steel barrels filled with water and VY 
a fire bucket hooked to the barrel. Evaporation during the summer 
months required bailing water from the bay with a roped bucket. The 
threat of fire on a trestle is ever a danger. Sparks from brake shoes 
or smokers carelessness and wind is a disaster combination. 

Like the section crew, bhe B&B traveled on an open motor car 
towing a push car that carried materials and gear. They maintained 
the fixed and swing bridges and trestles from Seaside to short of 
Rainier. 
The Skipanon bridge at Warrenton did not have a resident bridge 

tender. When passage was required, the B&B was notified and they 
cpanked it open by hand. A large "qu key was engaged to a cog that in 


turn engaged the bull wheel cogs around the circumference of the Pivot. 
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With a man on each end of the key the bridge was cranked open 
then returned to position and the locking dogs engaged. As it 
was seldom opened it could be quite difficult to say the least. 

dokn. Day, Blind Slough and Clatskanie bridges were opened 
in the same manner by resident bridge tenders. They and their 
family were furnished company housing close to the bridge. Tenders 
greased the turning mechanism, serviced the clearance lights, did 
a daily inspection of the bridge and approaches and opened and 
closed the bridge as needed by signal from water craft or for a 
scheduled train. 

Youngs Bay bridge wa8 operated by shifts of tenders. Jim 
Donovan was the principal tender. The operating house was mounted 
on top of the span. A‘large single cylinder Fairbanks-Morse gas 
engine turned a vertical shaft connecting the engine gear box to 
the bull wheel cog. With gale force winds, the engine with its four 
foot fly wheels was tried near its limits to make the swing. It 
took a knowing hand on the clutch and experienced eye to drift the 
span to alignment. Once aligned, the tender decended to the span 
deck and engaged the locking dogs on each end. 

Crossing trains must stop short of the span and not proceed 
until the tender waved a green flag indicating the span was in 
position and locked. 

Donovan told of the many times, with gale winds in force, he 
would load chunks of scrap rail on the motor car for security in 
going to or from the span, keeping a white knuckle grip on the 6pen 


top car. On the span, always a firm grip on the pipe rails. 
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The bridge tenders motor car house was located about a block 
inshore on the north end of the trestle. Donovan said during strong 
storms it never ceased to amaze him that the little single cylinder 
engine could push the car out to the span and returning from the span 
that the indifferent braking device overcome the push of the wind. 

Many times good.sense dictatated the relief tender wait for a lull. 

During 1960-41 the Youngs Bay span was completely renovated. The 
operators house was removed from atop the span and relocated on the end 
of the north approach trestle. Remote controls installed to operate the 
electric motors that swing the span and automatically set the locking 
dogs. The control panel wired in a fail-safe mode. 

The trestle bridge is 3100 feet to the draw span which is 300 
feet in length, then 5200 mare feet to the Warrenton side. A little 
over 1.6 miles in all. 

Until the early forties, in the late spring » the B&B would move 
out of Astoria in outfit cars to other points on the line, where they 
would do renovation work on buildings, bridges and trestles. Generally 
they were gone for two or three months. 

Their outfit cars were stored at Astoria and consisted of two bunk 
cars, one of which had a snall compartment for Bens office » @ kitchen car, 
stores and tool car, a tank car which had once served as a tender for a 
locomotive and now supplied drinking and wash water » and, a flat car to 
carry larger gear and their motor and push cars. 

The Addison-Miller Company of Portland was under contract to the 
SP&S to supply food, a cook and a helper for the kitchen car. The men 
were charged a very reasonable fee to partly offset the cost of their 


room and board. 
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Working a six day week, the men had little time to spend at 
home with their families. Should they wish to come home on a week 
end, am say they were quartered at St Helens, they could catch 
Saturdays westbound passenger train No. 23 at 7.37 PM arriving Astoria 
at 10.15 PM. Then Sunday catch eastbound passenger train No. 2) at 
4.45 PM getting into St. Helens at 7.09 PM. Using their company pass, 
travel was free and most took advantage of the opportunity. 

The outfit cars, while old, were very well maintained. Coal 
burning heaters kept them warm, kerosine lamps gave them light for 
reading or to have a few hands of cards to fill in the tima It was 
early to bed and early to rise. Ice and food stuff was shipped to them 
daily by baggage car on the passenger train. 

During the World War II years, materials such as, piling, timbers 
and iron work were in very short supply and the trestle, from 39th 
street to Tongue Point was patched and re-patched and required a major 
rebuilding. With the cost of trestle material rising rapidly, the 
company decided their best option was to make a permanent fill for the 
right of way. 

Morrison-Knudsen was given the contract in 1947. They would 
furnish the air dump gondolas to transport the fill and on site 
Supervision as the fill proceeded. The SP&S would furnish train crews 
and power to move the cars from quarry to the fill, and, the labor to 
dismantle the upper level of the trestle and re-lay the track on the 
new roadbed. Quarries were established at John Day, Wauna-Bugby and 


Mayger. 
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The B&B crew was greatly expanded. To house the additional 
personel, a bunkhouse was built on the river bank at 21st street. 
An old stripped out passenger coach was brought in, lifted off its 
trucks and get on the ground to be remodeled into a kitchen and 
dining car. A cook and helpers hired and a custodian for the bunk 
house. 

The fill proceeded by sections. Initially large rock was 
dumped to each side and worked between the piles until near a level 
with the caps by a steam crane using a clam shell bucket. Then amall 
Sections of ties were removed, leaving just enough ties to Support the 
rails, and smaller rock fill dumped until the fill was even with the 
stringers. The stringers then pulled and fill bucketed in to fill the 
void they left and ties and rails re~layed. The wrk had to be timed 
to allow scheduled passenger and freight trains to pass safely. Delays 
seldom occured. 

Near fortieth street, the fill seemed to be taking an unusual 
amount of material and not sustaining heigth. The large rock wasn't 
stacking as it should. Then gillnet boats using anchorage near the 
Cold Storage plant begain grounding at low tide. Examination of the 
area determined the rock was sliding outward on a Sloping hard pan bed 
and shoving the silt over-bufden toward the anchorage. The crane with 
its clam shell was brought in to pick up what rock it could and bring 
it back to form a toe berm along the face of the fill, and, the 
problem was solved. The silt in the anchorage, in turn, was slowly 
washed out by the tides. 

Openings were left in the fill to allow flushing of the enclosed 
basin and to permit gillnetters to move their boats to stations within 


the basin. 


Some of the better condition stringers were salvaged for use 
on other trestles, but many hundreds were discarded and recovered by 
local residents for firewood. 

The wisdom of converting the trestle to a fill roadbed proved 
out in later years when hopper cars, containing up to one hundred tons 
of grain for Sian, were moving to the port docks elevator. 

Like the section crews, the B&B spent many hours traveling on 
open motor cars to and from the job. Then in the late forties they 
too received new enclosed motor cars, and, soon after, a ton and a half 
truck with crew cab. This greatly increased their mobility and cut 
the time they had spent traveling by rail to distant points. 

On January 1, 1983, B&B 16 was abolished. The remaining crew 
members, using their seniority, dispiaced less senior employes on the 
system. With the trend toward traveling work crews, there will soon be 
few B&B jobs left that aren't mobile. 

At the present, the Youngs bay trestle and span are embargoed due 
to deterioration. There is no maintainence being done and very little 
hope it will ever be put back into service. 

The Clatskanie bridge has a resident bridge tender who lives in 
company housing adjacent to the bridge. He also serves the Blind Slough 
bridge when necessary. He works a forty hour week. 

Maurice Seelig is the last member of B&B 16 working at Astoria. 
He tends the John Day bridge and works a forty hour week. We often talk 
about how it was, the good people we worked with. How rapidly changes in 
operation are implemented compared the easy transition of earlier days. 

When Ben Lien retired, there was some apprehension among the crew 
as to who would replace him as foreman. After forty plus years of Bens 


benevolent supervision, any change in routine or assignment could have the 
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irritant quality of a wrinkled bed sheet. The rumor factory was 
wrking overtime to fill the demand. I truly believe that rumor 
and railroading came into being at the same time. 

When Gunnar Carlson arrived to assume the foremans duties 
there was a collective sigh of relief. His name fitted nicely 
into the crews roster, his accent was acceptable, he too was a 
fine carpenter, and, he settked in making no waves. The crew 


continued being B&B 16, one of the best. 
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SaaS The Dally Astorian—BILL WAGNER 
Tugs push the barge carrying the west span of the Youngs Bay railroad trestle swing bridge under the U.S. Highway 101 drawbridge. 


Blueprints for the bridge lie on the. bridge 
tender’s control panel. a 


Wednesday. Thureday, a barge was set under the span’ 
+s workers sliced the last beams connecting the span’ 


Bridge 


Continued from Page 1 


It was part of a trestle that ran 
from Tongue Point through Astoria 
to Warrenton and was known as the 
longest trestle in the world when 
completed in 1898. The Youngs Bay 
‘restle was one part of the eventual 
ine from Portland to Seaside. 


IN 1961, THE Spokane Portland 
ind Seattle Railway launched a 
significant facelift of the trestle, 
‘placing or repairing many of the 
iteel_ members, overhauling the 
nachinery and converting the 


trawbridge from gasoline to 
lectric motors. 
The trestle was built by driving 81 


les across the bay to the same 
eight. On top of the piles, cribbing 
nade of 20-foot-long, 12-inch square 
imbers was erected. Concrete was 
oured on top of the cribbing, and 
teel supports and rails were placed 
n top of that. 

Unless a buyer comes forward, 
forrison said, the bridge and 
cestle will be taken to Vancouver, 
Yash., dismantled and sold for 
crap. “There will be some 
rewood and probably some logs 
oming out of there, about 3,000 
igs,” he said. : 
And lots of bolts. If the bolts 
olding the timbers together were 
tid end to end, they’d.stretch four 
iiles, Morrison speculated. 


THE RAIL LINE was used heavi- 
y by passenger and freight trains 


MEN AND WOMEN 
325-7318 
ASTOR BUILDING No. 204 
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until just after World War II, 
recalled Lloyd Howell, who was 
chief clerk of the Astoria freight 
office when he retired in 1977, 
ending a 40-year career. Passenger 
traffic declined, but freight use 
continued. The switching engines 
were busy nearly 24 hours a day 
until the grain elevator at the Port 
of Astoria shut down six months 
after he retired, Howell said. The 
U.S. grain exporters couldn’t com- 
pete with the low grain prices 
charged by Australian and Canadi- 
an growers who were subsidized by 
their governments, he said. 

The end of grain exporting from 
Astoria spelled the demise of the 
railroad system here, he said. 
Shipping to outlying areas such as 
Astoria is cheaper by truck than 
rail. 

In 1982, the Burlington Northern 
placed an “embargo” on the trestle, 
declaring it structurally unsafe. 
The railroad also said the demand 
for rail service was insufficient to 
justify the estimated repair costs of 
$1.5 million. The action effectively 
halted rail service to Warrenton. 
Burlington Northern has since ob- 
tained government permission to 
abandon the line. . 

Buffeted by waves, rain and gale 
winds, the trestle demanded cons- 
tant repair, recalled Seelig. Repair 


crews were exposed to the same. 


often-treacherous weather. 


“WE USED TO spend a lot of 
windy days on the bridge. You could 
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hardly stand up there on some 
days,” Seelig said. . 

Strong winds were a: problem 
before the swing bridge was con- 
verted to electrical power, Howell 
said. Often the bridge tender would 
crank the bridge part way, only to 
have the windblowitback. 

The repair crews weighted their 
Open motor cars with chunks of 
Scrap rail for extra security on the 
trestle, he added. 

Seelig is the last member of the 
old Bridge and Building 16 Crew 
still working. He operates the 


-drawbridges at Clatskanie, John 


Day and Blind Slough. he joined the 
railroad in 1957, four years after he 
moved to Warrenton from his 


native North Dakota. _ 
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The son of a railroad man, 
joined the SP&S in 1935, th 
before he graduated from Astoria 
High School. He worked in Eugene 
and Bend but spent most of his 
career in Astoria. : 
The 69-year-old Astoria resident 
is writing a history of railroading in 
Clatsop County for his family. He 
says he doesn’t want to see an 
important chapter in the region’s 
history lost. 
“I tell myself to do it today 
because it will be gone tomorrow.” 
he said. “Every time they blow that 
whistle, you feel this is going to be 
the last trip down here.” 
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The bridge on the Youngs Bay railroad trestle swung closed 
for the last time Wednesday. But not with ease. 

Taking advantage of the years of idleness, 
the center. rotating mechanism. The swing 
budge, according to Jim Morrison, chief'€n; 


“Pacific Resources Inc. Twi 


below. right, -and two); tugs, 
uncooperative bridg 


*... The western section of the swing bridge was to be lowered 
onto a barge and hauled to the Port of Astoria today. The 


eastern section will be’ removed, probably this weekend, and 
then the turning mechanism willbe taken out by crane. The 


“Youngs Bay: entrance was to be reopened to marine traffic. 


once the western section of the bridge was removed; the other ° 
work will not affect boat traffic. 

Burlington Northern: Railroad has hired Midwest Pacific 

urces, of Norman, Okla, to remove the nearly two-mile 

estle across Youngs Bay to complete the abandonment of its 

ween Warrenton and Astot ee eh 


- THE CABOOSE - 


The caboose was the trainmens home away from home. Scheduled ; 
freights were assigned a permanent caboose and generally had the same 
crew. 

Before the caboose was switched from the terminal track to the 
train, the caboose supply man saw to it that it:was fully supplied. 

The drinking water tank was topped off. Chunk ice put in the 
food cooler. The coal bin filled. Ample wicks, mantles and chimneys 
for the kerosine Alladin lamps, and the kerosine can was full. Paper 
towels and paper in the dispensers. Spare six volt batteries and globes 
for the hand lanterns and a plentiful supply of boxed safety matches. 

There was a broom and mop, powdered Gold Dust and bar Soap with 
buckets in the locker. A full supply of red burning fusees and the 
required flags. A flagmans cannister kit with flags, fusees and torpedos VU 
was fully loaded, as was the torpedo container in the caboose. 

Torpedos, which the trainmen called guns, are a small flat 
packet containing a small amount of explosive material. The are attached 
to the ball of the rail by flat clip springs. It explodes by the pressure 
of a wheel passing over it, making a sound equivalent to a rifle shot. They 
are used to warn a following train to proceed with caution. 

He checked there were replacement bearing brasses to fit all 
sizes of car journals. A journal hydraulic jack, bridging plate, journal 
hook, a dope hook and spoon. The waste or dope bucket was full of oiled 
cotton waste to repack journals or hot boxes and the journal oil spouted 
cans were full, There was a pry bar, monkey wrench, cold chisel, ball pien 


hammer and long handled ax. r ) 
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Then there was the Keeley can. A cylindrical metal container 
holding about five gallons of water. It was hooked onto the grab irons 
of a cars ladder » a five foot length of hose with a flow control valve 
led from the can so water could be fed to cool a overheated journal 
called a hot box. Hot boxes were quite common al the cause of many 
train delays. , 

He. checked that the red globed kerosine burning lanterns were 
serviceable for emergency use. Then to the marker lamps, carried on the 
rear end of the caboose, when running, had their founts full of oil and 
the wicks trimmed and lens wiped clean. 

Now that the supplies were topped off he would clean the ashes 
and clinkers from the stove and make a final sweep down of the floor. 
When the caboose had arrived at the terminal from its last run, the car 
inspector had looked it over for mechanical aarects before it was moved 
to the caboose track. He inspected it again prior to departure. Most 
caboose supply men were conscientous, doing their work well. 

On the road, the conductor and rear end brakemen rode the 
caboose, the head end brakeman the engine. The rear end brakeman rode in 
the cupalo where he could watch the train for hot boxes or dragging 
equipment. The conductor mostly was at his desi doing paper work to 
record where and which cars were set out or picked up on the line and the 
time the work was done. 

In the cupulo, the brakeman had a train line valve in easy reach 
that he could use to apply the brakes in an emergency. When the conductor 
wasn't doing paper work, he would join the brakeman in the cupulos 
opposide seat so both sides of the train could be observed. Brake 
rigging on the trucks could break loose, drag, and breaking free cause a 


derailment. A car journal overheat, flame up and catch the car on fire. 
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a wheel fracture and derail. Dragging brakes could shower sparks 
on the right of way starting fires. The experienced eyes in the 
cupulo did their job well.. 

There were lockers for clothing and closets and drawers for 
supplies. . The bunk beds had hinged lids that could be lifted up 
for access fo storage space. A thick pad, canvas covered, served 
as a mattress. Mostly the mattresses or cushions were doubled up 
for comfort. A sanall fold down table was attached to the wall to 
serve meals. The coal fired stove was flat topped where meals were 
prepared. The crew chipped in to buy food and there was always one 
crew member who was a pretty fair or better cook. A sheet iron 
stove top oven produced countless batches of baking powder buscuits. 
A cast iron grill could be placed on lugs inside the fire box over 
the coals to broil steaks or make toast. 

In bad weather, the stove glowing, the coffee pot simmering, 
there couldn't be a more cozy or comfortable place to be. 

As the caboose was assigned to the run, the crew could leave 
their groceries, spare clothing, rain gear, cooking utensils and bed 
rolls aboard. If the caboose was taken out of service for repairs 
or servicing, moving from one caboose to another was quite a chore. 
Possessions, over a period of time seemed to multiply. 

Some cabooses rode easy, others rough. Getting a rough riding 
one, the crew would complain long and loud to the yardmaster, who, in 
time, to get some peace, would assign another unit with the hope the 
complaining would end. 

When running, crewmen always had a firm grip on the interior 
grab irons as they moved about. An emergency aupinansion of brakes 
can throw a man from one end to the other causing severe or fatal 


injury. When pulling ahead from a stand still, the slack between the 
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.cars would play crack the whip with the end car, the caboose. 
Mantles on the Alladin lamps were quite fragile, slack run out or 
a@ rough coupling meant fitting a new mantle. A really severe 
impact would bring down the stove pipe dusting everything with soot 
and rate dots the hold down bolts of the stove. 

When radios were added to the cabooses, a rather makeshift 
system was used to charge the batteries. A generator was powered by 
belt drive to a rubber faced wheel running in contact with the truck 
wheel. It worked, but -not all that well. 

In time, the company decided to upgrade their cabooses and caboose 
life style greatly improved. Those not worthy of rebuilding were 
assigned to short haul local service, scrapped or sold. 

When shopped, it was a complete renovation. The roof recanvased, 
deteriorated outer sheathing replaced and new sash and framing for the 
windows and a complete outside paint job. The interior gutted, wiring 
circuits added, then sheathed with beaded wood ceiling finished with 
coats of clear varnish. New cabinets, desks, lockers and bunks. New 
flooring with an anti-slip coating. A large water reservoir and stain- 
less steel sink. The coal stove replaced with a deisel fuel heater with 
a cook stove top surface. A small electric refrigerator, stocked with . 
cartoned drinking water with room for perishable food. 

A high capacity generator was suspended beneath the car body and 
operated by a beltdrive to a pulley on the truck axle. Larger storage 
batteries furnished ample current for interior lighting, the radio, and, 
most akivectivtad, lighting for the conductors desks on either end of the 
car. A high intensity spotlight was mounted on either end of the car 
controlled from the conductors desk, to make a rolling inspection of the 


track for indications of dragging gear. 
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The woden vestibule deck and steps replaced with steel open 

grid, and doors and windows fully weather stripped. Later the 
drop lavatorys replaced with electric disposal units. First class U 
cara for crews who certainly deserved them. 

Through negotiation, the carrier agreed to provide overnight 
accomodations for crews at the end of their run away from terminal. 
cabonked were pooled, the crews furnished a caboose from a rotating 
on hand. The little things that made a caboose a home were gone, 
they became rather impersonal, much like a chain motel room. 

The familiar rear end lamps or markers, have been replaced by 
reflectorized coated metal plates. 

Now the carriers are working toward elimination of the caboose. 
In some areas this has already been done. In place offthe caboose, 
a portable unit is attached to the coupler of the last car and 
connected to the air brake train line. The unit monitors the air VU 
pressure, and through its radio uit, transmits the information to a 
receiver in the engine cab. The train crew rides in the engine cab, 
the conductor having a sanall desk to do his paper work. 

There is argument as to the ability of the crew to make a proper 
visual inspection of the trailing cars, especially with the length of 
todays trains. Hopefully, the caboose will be continued as a traditi- 
onal and necessary unit of a train. 

Walking the north side of the train to get some shelter after 
having worked the south side, the driving rain of the strong south wester 
finding every opening in the rain gear. Shielding the oiled switch list 
as best you could while putting down the initials and numbers of the care. 
Reaching up to turn the door seal, to record the humber, and more water 
running down inside the oil skin sleeves, The list getting more mushy U 


at each car. Then, the last car, the caboose. 
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The wooden vestibule deck and steps replaced with steel open 
grid, and doors and windows fully weather stripped. Later the 
drop lavatorys replaced with electric disposal units. First class 
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accomodations for crews at the end of their run away from terminal. 
Cabooses were pooled, the crews furnished a caboose from a rotating 
on hand. The little things that made a caboose a home were gone, 
they became rather impersonal, much like a chain motel room. 

The familiar rear end lamps or markers, have been replaced by 
reflectorized coated metal plates. 

Now the carriers are working toward elimination of the caboose. 
In some areas this has already been done. In place offthe caboose, 

a portable unit is attached to the coupler of the last car and 
connected to the air brake train line. The unit monitors the air 
pressure, and through its radio unit, transmits the information to a 
receiver in the engine cab. The train crew rides in the engine cab, 


the conductor having a amall desk to do his paper work. 
There is argument as to the ability of the crew to make a proper 


visual inspection of the trailing cars, especially with the length of 
todays trains. Hopefully, the caboose will be continued as a traditi- 
onal and necessary unit of a train. 

Walking the north side of the train to get some shelter after 
having worked the south side, the driving rain of the strong south wester 
finding every opening in the rain gear. Shielding the oiled switch list 
as best you could while putting down the initials and numbers of the care. 
Reaching up to turn the door seal, to record the humber, and more water 
running down inside the oil skin sleeves. The list getting more mushy 


at each car. Then, the last car, the caboose. 


Ex-GN caboose assigned to the SP&S as No. 724. 


Ron Blankenbaker 
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To all lovers of switch engines, vista domes, train callers, 


engineers’ bandannas, and conductor watch chains... 


know ye that i. Cs Howell 


by virtue of his deep understanding of the services rendered by railroads and for 
his loyal support above and beyond the call of the train whistle, is hereby declared 
and will henceforth be dusignased a member in good standing of THE LOYAL 
ORDER OF THE CABOOSE. 


Membership herein entitles the ‘holder to all the various rights, privileges, recog- 
nitions and considerations rightfully due to those who believe that railroads are 


and will remain a vital part of the economy and security of the United States. 


SIGNED 
et es. VPPta 
S. H. Mallicoat 


Liwe Report: 


PORTLAND, OR. As of Feb. 1, Alco C-636's 
will no longer be used on Inside Gateway 
due to leakages and overheating at higher 


smaller Centuries are 
far as Oroville, CA. on 
the WP but not the C-636's. There have 

been complaints in California about the 
smoke habits of Alco power and they may 

be restricted in the future. 

(Paul Guernsey/CTC/Bob Ditman) 


MADRAS, OR. Feb. 18, 1974, Train L37 
wrecked on bridge over the Deschutes River 
about 20 miles north of Madras, Oregon on 
the Oregon Trunk. All five units and 
nineteen cars of the sixty-two car freight 
derailed. The bridge was seriously 
damaged and it took two weeks just to 
remove the wreckage from the bridge. Two 
of the damaged engines were ex-SP&S 
C-425's #4257 and #4265. The #4265 will 
be scrapped; the #4257 was sent to 
Hillyard for repair. 

All traffic was rerouted via the SP 
Portland to Chemult for a three week 
period. The BN had to build rock cribbing 
under the bridge to get some of the 
wrecked units off the bridge. The 
blasting of a hillside for rock has 
angered the Warm Springs Indians who own 
the property. The track was reopened for 
traffic on March 22, 1974. 

(Denuty /Guernsey /Hulin) 


elevations. The 
still getting as 


VANCOUVER, WN. Engine 
all C-636's now in BN green, #4253 is only 
small Century stilt in SP&S paint. GP-9 
#1976 also still in SP&S paint. The only 
other engines are the remaining RS-3's. 
(Guernsey) 


repaint program: 


VANCOUVER, WN. The Last ex-SP&S bay window 
cabooses #11230 and #11231 were repainted 
to green and shipped to the St. vaul area 
for service. (See photo) (Guernsey) 


WILSONVILLE, OR. A new 
Oregon Electric is 
Wilsonville to 
impressive wooden 
by the 


bridge on the 
being 
replace the 

trestle built 
Oregon Electric. The new bridge 
will be 1224 ft. long of concrete and 
steel. Completion of the new span will 
ease many speed and weight restrictions 
which the wooden bridge now imposes on 
the line. In resent years the bridge 
nas been a photo stop. for many of the 
NRHS sponsored fan trips. (henuty) 


3290 foot 
in 1907 


( LINE REPORT continued on paje 10 ) 


built at- 
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Former SP&S bay window caboose, repainted BN 11231 
in Portland Feb. 2, 1974 Paul Guernsey photo 


Coeditor George Berisso, former Associate Editor 
Doug Howard and Coeditor John Titterton look over 
details of ex SP&S RS-2 #61 now Central of New 
Jersey at Elizebethport NJ. Bob Mohowski photo 


SPOKANE ,PORTLAND AND SEATTLE RAILWAY CO. 


" DISCUSSION 
RULE SAFE PRACTICE 


Wed yet... nei 


Obituaries 


Eldon W. Kizer 
Eldon W. Kizer died at 6:30 p. m. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Discontinuance of 
Passenger Trains 
Oregon Electrié Rallway 


Effective Sunday, May 14, 1938, 
daily train number nine Port- 
land to Eugene and number 
twelve Eugene. to Portland will 
be discontinued. 
Declined patronage of these 
trains and losses incurred by 
their operation have made ne- 
cessary their withdrawal from 
service. 
Oregon Electrle 
Railway Company 
R. H. Crozier, 
General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Ore., May 1, 1933. 
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INTERCHANGE 


Trackage 


All rail laid in the city streets were required to be laid 
flush with the street surface, Switches and their throwing 
devices had the same requirement, Switch points were thrown 
by the trainman with a steel lever bar he carried, Switches 
in the depot coach yard were of the normanl lift and throw 
type. ; 

The rails were embedded in the street and the surface between 
and outside the rails were surfaced with cobble stone or clay 
paver blocks set with confrete. The present track used by 
MAX in Portland is of the same construction. 

Curvature , such as from the mainline to the Pearl street wye, 
Olive street ramp, the coach shop and the lead to the depot 
yard was very acute. A fifty foot car could be handled to the 
team track behind the depot if handled with care. At Olive 
street a fifty foot car could not make the bend beyond the 
coal yard before the lead trucks begain to climb the rail, 

the trucks were just too stiff considering the length between 
the trucks, Evidently when the yard was laid out there were 
few if any fifty foot freight cars. 

Coaches had no difficulty with the curvature as the trucks were 
very free pivoting. 


Mr. Davis, the section foreman lived in a company duplex that 
he and his family shared with the sub-station operator and his 
family. The duplex was contructed in the OE chalet type 
configuration, painted dark brown with white trim. Both units 
were spacious and very well maintained with ample garden room 
and lawn and plantings to the front. The motor car housing 
was close by on the main line. The sectionmen lived in private 
housing in the area, All worked a six day week. 


The catenary was maintained by a traveling work gang who did 
normal maintainence as well as major pole line upkeep. 
Replacing poles, tensioning Support cables was a never ending 
job. The gang had their own motorized unit, a car with a 
staging that could be raised to work the catenery, a cook car 
and a bunk car, Pole line material and tools were carried in 
both the motor unit and staging car. 
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They spent a good portion of their time on sidings waiting 

in the clear for the numbrous passenger trains, although in 
general maintainence they traveled by rail motor car with VU 
treir tools and line material in tow on a push car. ‘There 

were numerous set offs along the right of way clear the main. 
Builders of the OS must have considered the worst possible 
flooding situation, as, when the Willamette did flood, before 

up river containment dams were built, at times the right of 
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way appeared as a levee transiting many lakes, It was very 
seldom that service had to be curtailed . The truck motors 
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and water were not compatable. 


The freights 


There were two freights into and out of Eugene daily. Their 
power was GE steeple cab units, They were operated by a 
Motorman with a "fireman" called a trolley pup. There was 
also seating for tne head brakeman. Both freights were 
called out of Portland and did such industry switching as 
was needed that wasn't served by a local switch engine, such 

as at Salem and Albany. On arrival at Eugane they spottedd ‘S) 
such loads or empties they had brought in, did other routine 
switching and tied up for their rest before being called for 
the teturn trip to Portland. The GE units were also good 
road engines. Good traction with, considering their size, 
able to move fairly high drawbar tonnage. 


The Passenger trains 


There were three to five daily passenger trains into Eugene 
and return, Most consisted of a combination motor, baggage- 
express unit along with the coaches. There was a least one 
coach that had a smokers section. The seats in the smoker 
upholstered either in cane or leatherette, There were also 
Spitoons placed for those who chewed. Many of the cars had 
motormans controls in each end of the car so the car could 
be operated as an individual unit. ‘The air breke and power 
control handles were removed when not operating the unit. 
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All of the cers were open faced in that they did not have 
a bellows facing to connect the cars. Passengers could not 
go from car to car as the center section door could only be 
opened by a trainman who carried a latch key. The parlor- 
observation cars, Champoeg and Sacajawea were extra fare, 
each had a small buffet with a steward in charge of the 
car, ach car was an example of a don't spare the cost in 
decor. ; 
In the fall, the OE ran spsci,l student trains bringing people 
to the U of O Etra baggage cars were added to carry their 
luggaze, steamer trunks and wardrobe cases. Also in the fall 
specials were run bringing people from Portland and the valley: 
for the Homecoming celebration which was much like a second 
th of Juhy for tugene. Specials were also run from Eugane to 
Salem for the State Fair, picking up people at flag stops 
along the way. These specials were always well patronized as 
the fares were very reasonable and the patrons were delivered 
right to the fair grounds in salem. Games between the U of 0 
and OSC at Corvallis also called for a special train. If the 
game was at Corvallis, the special left Sugene leaving the 
main line at Gray (m.p. 83.40)(Albany was m.p. 77.60) The Gray 
branch ran from the main line to the east bank of the Willamette 
river where the passengers must need to walk across the bridge 
to Corvallis. 
A hazzard to motormen, day or night was 6hina Pheasent flushed 
up from the right of way by an apvoroaching train, at fifty miles 
an hour they could be like a missile coming through the cab 
glass, spraying shards to every corner. The pheasants for some 
reason seemed to be drawn to the right of way area. Wide mesh 
screens were eventually installed on some units, Cattle that 
had broken through the right of way fencing and bedded down for 
the night between the rails or near by would call for an near 
emergency applica:ion of the air brakes, 
Until passenger service was discontinued, the equipment was kept 
in faultless condition both mechanically physically. 
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The Passenger Depot 


Eugene was very proud of their Oregon Electric depot, as well 
they should be. I have no idea of the style type, sort of a 
Jeffersonian design, When constructed, no expense was spared 
in equiping its' furnishings inside and out. The terazo floor 
with its brass dividing lines, the oak wall peneling, the 
marble trimming the cast brass fixtures, the bronze ceiling 
hung lighting, the ornate arched windows, the bronze porte 
co-chere over the south main entrance, all together it was a 
classicel building. The west wing contained the rest rooms 
that were marble walled, Cranes finest sinks and fixtures, 
marble slabs separating the stalls with oak louvered doors. 
That portion of the wing not taken up by the rest rooms 

served as a baggage handling area. The east wing contained 
the ticket, telegravh and @xpress office also paneled in oak. 
All the glass in the building was of plate. The lawn that 
fronted 5th street was blocked off by fencing of posts set low 
to the ground with black painted tubing connecting each post. 
Flower beds of roses, annuals and perinials were landscaped 
about the lawn. The custodial and lawn work all done by a 
Japenese who show ed he loved his work. 


With the cessation of passenger service, the depot laid vacant 
for some time, then was leased to a heavy machinery company. 
When I came back to Hugene in 1940 to work as a Yard and Demur- 
age clerk and saw the terrible run down condition of the build- 
ing and the grounds it made me ill. In about 1942 the old 
freight office in the warehouse was becoming too cramped for all 
the personel, so the company evicted the depot tenant, did some 
refurbishing inside and out of the building and moved the 
freight office there. Much later on, there was no reason to 
continue having the freight office down town as the bulk of 
business was in the umber industry at Lasen and a steel 
building was put up there and soon after the trackage east of 
Ghambers street on 5th abandoned. 
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The Warehouse 


The warehouse was paralell to fifth street jus t east of the 
depot. It too WeS constructed in a chalet style, painted 
deep brown with white trim, If I recall rightly, there were 
Six doors each side of its length, spaced on forty foot 
centers plus to match the length of merchandise cars of that 
time. On the north side a open platform eight feet in depth 
ran the length, Marchandise cars were unloaded and their 
cargo trucked to the warehouse for Sorting and Stacking for 
the draymen who would deliver it. Four to six cars of 
merchandise would arrive daily except for Sunday when cars 
arriving on that day would be unloaded monday. All worked a 
six day week, Four cars could be spotted to the warehouse 
track, any cars over that would be spotted to the coach track 
and gang planks laid between cars to unloed to the warehouse, 

The east end of the warehouse was leased to Willis H. 
Small who Operated a feed store in that section and received 
his grain stock by OE rail. ‘The warehouse operated with a 
Werehouse Foreman, two warehousemen, end three to six hand 
truckers. The extra three hand: truckers were on call if needed, 
Mostly college students picking up some extra earnings 

The freight office personel; ‘The Agent, Chief Glerk-Cashier, 
General Clerk, The Warehousemen doubled as a clerk and a yard 
checker, The passenger depot ; a ticket egent, Railway =Express~ 
man, baggage handler who called on the warehouse truckers for 
help if need be, and the station jenitor-custodian, The local 
section crew also helped the custodian in keeping the grounds 
about the depot, 

The company contracted with local draymen to deliver less 

than carload freight on a per hundred weight basis. Most of 
the freight rates were constructed on a door to door pick up and 
delivery freight rate, In the mid 1920's Bil,mire Transfer was 


Still delivering freight by fiofse draw dray. 
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The other principal drayers were Williams Transfer and 

Eugene Transfer and Storage. 

I know that the warehouse was still standing in 1950, but VU 
have no idea when it was tom down. 


The Car Barn or Shop 


It was located jus t east of the warehouse on the blind end 
of Pearl street. Set at an Northwest angle to accomodate 
the lead from the main line. The lead branched to two tracks 
entering the building. One track had a pit half its length 
to work on or service motor units in the trucks. The caten- 
ery WaS Suspended from cables inside the building. Bill 
Ebberhert was the machinist-electrician. He could do just 
about any repair outside of a major tear-down, He had two 
coach cleaners that worked under his direction. His living 
quarters were in the back of the shop and was on call twenty . 
four hours a day. He had emigrated from Mgland after WW I 
going to work for the OE shortly after his arrival. He had no | 
family that we tow of. A very meticulous person in all ways 
end not a coach left the station until he had inspected it VU 
mechanically and for cleanliness, 
There being no chance of resumption of passenger service the 
car Shop-barn was stripped and lay vacant for some time. Then 
was leased to the Northwest Poultry and Dairy Products who 
floored the building and operated a poultry processing plant 
end sales of dairy and poultry feed, It too, I have no idea 
when it was torn down, whoever salvaged the timber and lumber 
from the warehouse and car barn found some very choice 
material as they were framed end built to last for many years, 

In the mid 1930's the company constructed a building on 
5th between Willamette and Olive and lersed it to Pacific Co-op 
Poultry where eges were received and processed for shipment by 
rail to Portland for distribution from their Portland plent. 

At 5h and Olive Eugene Fuel operated a coal yard where 
they received carloads of nut coal in gondolas from Utah, They 
also distributed coal briquettes that were made by Portland ©. 
Gas and Slectric at their Linnton plant from compressed coal 
dust and a bind er. The goal and briquettes were used for 
furnaces, hot water heaters ana kitchen ranges 
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The coal and briquettes were shipped in bulk then sacked at 
the yard end delivered by draymen to the customer. They had 
their own dump truck for delivering coal to the business 
houses that heated with coal. 
There were a few small mills on OE tracks at Lasen. lLichty 
Piling operated a pole yard jus t to the south. Eugene 
Fruit Growers were located at 8th and Ferry street on S.P. 
trackage, With an interéhange agreement, the OF would 
furnish empty cars at the Lasen interchange to be switched 
to the Fruit Growers siding, loaded and returned to the OB 
for forwarding via OE, A small switching charge was made by 
the SP to cover handling costs. We reciprocated on cars of 
lumber or piling loajed on our line. 


On the main line to Portland, the OE constructed many three 
sided shelters at flag stops for passengers. They were very 
well constructed to shelter people from the weather, With no 
passenger business all were torm down or sold to local farms 
for salvage or moving, 

The passenger depot at Albany was leased to a feed store for a 
short time then aquired by either the VFW or the American 
Legion for a post. As far as I know it is still in such use. 
It wasn't as elaborate a station as Eugene, but still a quite 
classic building. 

When I bid in the job at Eugene in the fall of 1940, the timber 
business was picking up, many new mills under construction at 
Lasen with log ponds being dug. Eugene Plywood was receiving 
gondola lodds of peeler logs from our Dollar branch line, 
Guistina Lumber was enlarging their plant. Babb Hardwarec 
building a large warehouse and Heavy equinvment fo logging 
searching for rail side property. Quite a change from the 
scene in 1933 when we left the area. 


~ AFTERTHOUGHTS - 


I thought I should include the area between 15th and 18th streets. 

The public landing float at the foo8 of 18th street was maintained 

by the city of Asboria for the convenience of the North shore people 
who came cross river in their gillnetters to shop, doctors appoint- 
ments, etc. A similar float was maintained at the foot of 12th 
street. A freight-passenger launch, the Imperial left daily from the 
lath street float and carried passengers, freight, mail,serving 
Hungry Harbor (where the naval experimental boat is now beached) 

Deep RiversNaselle, Altoona and Pillar Rock. It was a very comfortable 
little ship. The trip across river was an opportunity for the passen- 
gers to visit and exchange family news. In the 1950s the brothers 
lost the mail contract to a land based carrier and shortly closed down 
the service. 


I wanted to include the OWR&N dock, It was the largest privately owned 
dock in the lower river. At one time it handled a great amount of cargo 
both from coastal and river steamers. The new Port of Actoria docks 
really put them out of business. In the early thirtys the Astoria-North 
Beach Transit. truck line leased a portion of the west end up to the time 
it burned. In the later 1930s the Oregon National Guard leased it as 

a Armory and drill area for Company L, 186th Infantry. During the 
Astoria Regattaa, the drill area was leased by the Regatta for a 
carnival game center called the Pirates Den. I think it burned in 1939 
or 1940. The National Guard were able to save their records and 
equipment, but with the under draft beneath the building fighting the 
fire was hopeless and it burned down to the piling caps. For many 
years the dock had an in bond status where papered cargo could be held 
until released for shipment or transfer to other secure storage. 

The river steamers Iurline, Georgiana, T.J. Potter tied up at its face 
to discharge freight and passengers. Before the building of the 

up river dams on the Columbia, the Spring freshets kept the channel 
well scoured and there Wa8 a good depth of water along the water front. 
The freshets also swept away much debris from the river banks and islands, 
most welcome were the logs that had been lost from faft tows during the 
year and taken into the current. People in skiffs and gillnet boats 
were busy snagging them and bringing ashore to cut for firewood. The 
logs though were also a curse to the structures along the waterfront that 
were on piling. They would get underneath and batter the underpinning 
and have to be worked out before they brought the structure down. 


At pier 3 at the Port Bocks, a bit south and to the west there was a 
large cylinrical steel retort that had been taken out of service by 

a cannery. I remember it as about eight feet in diameter and thirty 
feet dong, closed on the west end, open on the east. In 1933 a family, 
Husband, wife and three small children took it over for housing. He 
sheathed in the east end with two windows and a door with a small open 
porch. Inside he built a floor to level the curvature. The stove 

pipe vented through an inspection plate he unbolted. They lived there 
for over two years I'm sure through the "blindness" of the Port. 

He and she swept grain cars after they had been released from the grain 
elevator which they sold to local poultry growers who picked the grain 
upe I've always wonderei where they went. A very nice couple very 
down on their luck. Later Russel Fluhrer boughththe retort and moved 
it to his shingle mill at youngs bay for burning scrap. Its still 
there 


1. Fifty foot scale for weighing carloads of timber products ‘. 
2. My parents house 


3. Merchandise warehouse where less than carload shipments were unloaded and sorted 
for pick up by the draymen. The building measured 127 feet long and hh feet deep. 
There was an open deck on the north side where the cara were Spotted to unload 
There were four. warehouse doors on each side of the building. The freight 
office was located in the eastern end of the building. The bridge and surround 
was planked. 


h. The holding-storage warehouse measured 339 feet long by 80 feet wide. There were 
ten doors on the south and ten on the north sides. On the north, river side there 
were two slipways that could be raised or lowered to match a vessels deck. Theee 
were located at about one third and two thirds the buildings length. It was 
built to handle sacked grain, baled hay, canned goods ete or other bulk cargo 
carried by river steamers. The Warehouse waS served by a track paralell to the 
merchandise track. In 1935 the Pacific Egg Co-op leased the eastern one hundred 
feet as an egg processing and handling plant. The egus were received from local 
poultry farms that were members of the co-op. The eggs were candled, graded and 
cased, then shipped by regrigerated rail car to their plant in Portland for 


covered space for net handling and repair. CRPA leased both warehouses for their 
gillnetters until about 1955. The SP&S then contracted and payed Palmberg 
Construction to demolish both warehouses and decks, Palmberg to keep all 

Salvage at no cost. I forgot to mention the building roof was sheethed with 
heavy gauge corrugated steel. Also, There was a 12! open platform on the west 
end of the building as well as the entire length of “he north side 


5. The passenger depot. 
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The Railway lixpress Annex. In the basement of the Express building a coal 


burning furnace heated water for the raidiators in both buildings. It was 
7. tended by one of the section men 
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The present Warehouse building. The western covered portion of the building is 
decked with 33 X 1 inch hard maple flooring. 
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This was part of the local Hooverville during the depression. At one time there 


paper, sheathed with anything that would keep out the weather and the floors 

with scrap lumber from the Planer. Each had their own pit privy. There was a 

water stand pipe faucett near the switch on the east end of the team tradk where 

they got their water. It was a quite transit population. Some one wuld move 

out on the freight train and their place taken over by a new arrival. They 

weren't hobos or bums, just people looking for some kind of work that would pay 

them some cash or work for food and clothing. George was sort of a Mayor of 

the camp and kept a loose kind of law and orderliness, His shack was novel to 

Say the least. He collected wooden canned goods boxes from the merchants in - 


He cleaned up around the planer and resaw in trade for off grade lumber to 
floor and roof with and some salvaged windows gave him light along with kerosine 
lanterns. He worked the grocers for food in exchange for odd jobs. Another 


10. 


ll. 


1h. 
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resident had a grind stone that was powered with pedals to cranks by a 
rod that turned the stone. He moved it about on a wheelbarrow through 
neighborhoods sharpening anything that needed it. If no cash, he would 
trade his wrk for fdéod or clothing. He was there about six months , I 
think the rain was too much for him. Another made small seats and 
stools from the willow branches along the river. I once met TEX, a real 
knight of the road. He had boarded the wrong freight in Portland and 
ended up down here, Every where he went he left his mark "TEX K-T" 
deeply carved into a railroad building. J think there were few buildings 
in the west that didn'i, carry his mark, the K-T stood for King of Tramps. 
It was about 1936 when the city decided Hooverville was no asset to the 
city and leveled it 


Birger Helanders house. It was about 20! X 20' a story and a half. He was 
a clerk at the freight office. He and a carpenter framed it up in 197. 
He was a batchelor and cared for his mother. 


John Oyans house. When John came back from the service in 196 he 
married, got tired of living in a sub-standard appartment, and he and his 
Bad and I and other friends put up his house. It was 2h! X 16! with a 
small deck out over the bulkhead where he and his wife Bev would relax 
on a nice evening with a beer. 


Pat Pattersons house. It was small, about 12' X 1! Pat was an engineer 
on the Portind to Astoria way freight. He just needed a place to eat and 
sleep on his eight hour lay-over. 


The car inspectors shack. He kept his repair records along with all the 
parts and tools needed to repair faulty equipment on freight of passenger 
cars. 


The coal bin. The supply train would bring a load of coal and dump it in 
front of the bin and the section crew would shovel it into the bin. Doing 
the same at the Depot. Coal sas Supplied to the Section Foremans house, 
the bunk houses. The heaters in the round house and sand house, The 
drawbridge operators house at Smith Point and to heat the the quarters on 
the drawbridge. And the drawbridge operatore quarters at John Day. 


Two forty foot vox cars remodeled into housing for single section crew 
members. Each had four bunks a semi living room in the center and a 
kitchen dining space in the end, with a large coal burni ng range that 

each could use to prepare his meals. It also heated the quarters. There 
was a large ice chest. The company shipped ice in the baggage car for all 
the comapny houses between Portland and Seaside. 


Harold Liens house. Jt was about 1h! X 16'. He worked as a carpenter 

with the Bridge and Building crew, a batchelor. Howard kept a neat and 
very clean place as he did the grounds about it. He took a lot of kidding 
when he painted the border rocks. He had a lot of plantings. His wild rose 
arbor, when in full bloom was quite a show. 


The Point Adams bunk and cook house. Guessing it about 30! x O'. Built 
Partially over the bulkhead face. When the seining grounds crew would 
come in for a saturday or Sunday break, would sleep and eat there. There 
was also storage for the horses gear, and in the winter room to work on 
the nets. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


236 


2h. 


256 
26. 


There is still portions of the bridge out to the net racks and 
receiving station. During season, the gillnetters that fished 
for Point Adams woudd tie up their boats on the east face of the 
net rack platform and they and their wives would live in the 

small living s.aces in the bunkhouse (16) Each had just enough 
room for a bed, table and chairs, a cook stove and an easy chair 
or two. A cold water tap outside each door. They did have 
electricity. There was two enclosed flush toilets on the south 
Side. Overhandging eaves covered a walkway that circled the units. 
The PAPCO launch layed to on the south inner side of the receiving 
station. The seining ground skiffs layed to just inshore of the 
launch. The seining ground crews , when they came ashore, rode on 
top of the nets in the skiffs. If the weather was bad they would 
load as many as possible an the launch, 


When we returned to Astoria in June 1941, the navy had filled the 
town to overflowing. We stayed with my parents for two months 

before we could find a place to rent. In August we rented a place 

at 10th and Franklin. It had twelve foot ceilings and leaked air 
like a seive, April 192 The engine watchman was promoted to fire- 
man and left for Portland. He sold us the place for $250.00 At 
least it was small and easily wamed. We added twelve feet to the 
west end to enlarge the bedroom and built a ships vabin type room for 
our Son on the east side north end. fe stayed there until 1953 

when we bought our present house. We really never stopped doing it 
over. ie sold it to Jim Lovell who owned the Astoria Foundry for 
$2,500.00 He and his wife lived there about four years and really 
trashed it. The Company agreed that I could sell him the dwelling 
with the provision that his lease would be at their pleasure. 

From his neglect, the Company refused such a sale by othersemployees. 


A converted box car that we leased from the comany for storage, 


Iver Sundes house. About 18! X 16' He worked aa acarpe nter for the 
Bridge and Building and lived there with his wife. 


Archie Davids house. He worked on the yard engine and lived there with 
his wife. 


The section motor car and tool house. 

The boat house. 1t housed a large skiff that the Bridge and Building 
used to work from as they repaired the trestle work . It had a marine 
railway to the water for launching. 


The Bridge and Building tool and motor car house. 


The Bridge and Building Foremans office. It WaS moved from 11th 
street and once was a Passenger waiting shed. 


The round house Foremans office and supply and tool room 


The water tower that Supplied the steam engines. 


Ae 


27. Concrete fuel oil storage tank, sub-surface. 


a 28. Sand house and lube oil house. The concrete base is still there. 


When they built the Columbia bridge, they placed the center section by 
using a huge steel Scaffolding built on top of a barge. After placing 
the span, the barge was tied up by one of the pier footings. Asevere southwest 
storm blew in and it broke loose and the tugs couldn't hold it. 1t 
drifted upriver. The current brought it inshore just west of the bridge 
and walkway out to the Point Adams receiving dock. It took out the walk 
and the log boom pilings leading to the plywood mill pond entrance. The 
nose of the barge hit our house and took it off the foundation and wracked 
the whole structure. The barge also tore out the bulkhead stone and the 
house in a short time slid into the river 


When the company started cutting back on help. Berger lielander and John 
Oyan had to go to Portland and excercize their sneiority. Pat Paterson 
bid in a job in Portland yard. Howard Lien retired ani moved to Portland. 
Archie David retired and moved South Iver Sunde retired and shortly became 
ill and passed away. His wife moved into an apartment with her Sister. 

With each moving, the company leveled the structures. The last two places 
left were the two section bunk houses. The section foreman lived there until 
he retired and bought a house in Warrenton. 


I think i was in the mid-sixties when Point Adams Packing demolised the 
bunk and cook house and then the bunk houses. Then several years Tater 
the fish buying station wag abandoned. 


2) Then the company gave up having local bridge and Building crews and maintain— 
ence Sections, doing the work with traveling work crews, 


When ‘Bungé Grain moved their export operation to Portland the Port elevator 
was out of business. The closure of Bumble Bee Seafoods and Dant and 
Russell saw mill at Warrenton brought the Depot personel down to one man. 
By agreement with the Union, the company gave him early retirement at full 


pay 


Morry Seelig, bridge tender at the John Day bridge, was the lst railway 
employee in the area. The company gave him early retirement and consolidathd 
his job under the Clatskinie bridge tender wha now serves that bridge, 

Blind Slough and John Daye 


It will be a sad day with the closure of the right of way west of Wauna 
It was quite a time to be a part of the railroad, I wouldn't have missed 


it for anything and most of the time greatly enjoyed working for and being 
apart of theS.P.&@S8. family 
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The Telegrapher 


1 start with the telegravhers code number, 77. "I have a message 
for you", 

Many operators as well as trainmen were "Boomers", they could stay 
in just one place So long and then felt the need to move on bo other places, 
A soo overator had little trouble finding work. 

Until Social Security numbers were established, onerators with problenr 
in their background would work under a "ilag" name to cover up their past 
indescretions when hiring out. One moving across country could accumulate 
an impressive collection enroute. 

The railroad always held back two weeks pay, so, the new employe, if 
broke, and hiring out, would work a few days then ark for an advance on his 
bay check for the necessities of life. 

AS a cone man station, of which there were many, the company provided 
living quarters in the station along with coal for cooking and heating and 
kerosine for the lamps. If electricity was available, that to was provided. 
At isolated country points, where traffic required a second or third trick 
operator, quarters were also provided then. 

At the one man station, the telegrapher carried the title of Agent 
and must be familiar with all the duties the taétle demanded such as; the 
handling of train orders, filing tariffs and quoting rates from them, 
keeping account booka of charges for freight forwarded and received, both 
carload and less than carload. Compiling a monthly balence sheet and such 
supporting forme required. quoting fares and selling passenger and Pullman 
tickets. He handled Railway “xpress on a commission basis as well as 
Western Union telegrams. 

He, or the trick operator received and delivered sacks of mail to 


or from the clerk in the HKailway Post Office car of the passenger train then 


delivered or received packages from the messinger aboard the Rad Lway 


LADrers 


a Qe 
baggage car. The first class mail was secured in the depot office, 
the second class and parcel post stored in the warehouse to be pick- 
ed up by the contract drayman for delivery to the Post Office. 

During his trick, he observed passing trains closely for signs 
of dragging equipment or hot boxes then would Signal the caboose or 
the brakeman on the rear car of the passenger train there was trouble. 
Also alert that the signals or markers carried by the train were proper. 
A Register book was maintained at the station to record which trains 
stopped for orders and clearances. The trick operator also gave the 
Dispatcher an 0.S. on PaSSing trains so he, the Dispatcher would have 
a record of progress or on schedule time of that train. 

He waS responsible for all the property at the station. Should 
storms, fires or other such happenings e.danger operations, he would 
immediately notify the Dispatcher. 

With a change of Agents, the company would send an Auditor to 
revue the accounts and physical properties before the turnever. The 
Auditor would also appear at random times to assure all the accounts 
and company property were ag they should be. 

The Agent in most cases lived in quarters in the Depot. He had 
a telegraph repeater located ih his bedroom. During the night, should 
the Dispatcher wish to change the orders for an approaching train, he 
would call the station on the wire, the call letters of his own station 
acted rather like an alarm clock and the operator would go to the key, 
answer, and get ready to copy, first Setting the semaphor to red or 
placing a red lantern to stop the train. 

Orders were also passed to a moving train by means of a wooden 
hoop with the orders clipped in a spring device. ‘Two hoops were used, 


one for the engineer on the head end and one for the conductor on the 
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rear car or caboose. The crew could thus pick up their orders on 
the fly rather than stopping. Critical to the operation was to 
stand close to the track and not get hit by the engine yet close 
enough for the crewman to lean out and slip his arm through the 
hoop. 

Should the pass up miss, the engineer would have to stop the 
train, whistle a back up, or wait till you ran up to the engine. 
You always got some personal endorsements by the train crew if they 
had a heavy drag. This seldom happened as you generally had a well 
marked point off the tie ends that would assure a faultless pick 
off, give or take a few inches for the various classes of engines. 
Passing up orders to the head end the first few times could be a 
very stomach shrinking affair 

Messages were transmitted through an iron wire strung between 
poles along the right of way. Conductivity was maintained by glass 
insulators attached to cross arms on the poles. 

Poles and line were maintained by a lineman who traveled his 
district on a small one man rail car propelled by a single cylinder 
gas engine. He carried pole climbing spurs, leather climbing belt, 
coils of replacement wire, insulators and a wire stretcher. His tool 
belt held «snips, cutters, pliers, clamps etc. Also there was a 
cross cut saw and ax to clear trees on the line, a brush hook to clear 
a path to a pole. 

Where there Was an extensive area of windfall trees, the local 
section crew generally gave him a hand clearing trees, stringing 
wire and reseting poles. During winter storm periods he was a very 


busy and tierd man. 
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THE RELAY. 


The relay is used chiefly for resistance. It is con- 
nected with both the main line and local circuits, 
The armature has a platina point on both sides, and 
stands perpendicularly upright; the platina point 


to the right sets against a similar point on the set- 
screw above the magnets when the circuit is closed. 


The platina point to the left should set against the 


THE RELAY, 


point of non-conducting material on the set-screw 
to the left when the circuit is open. 

The play- of the armature between the two set- 
screws should be about two-sixteenths of an inch. 
The adjustable screw at the right of the relay is 
used to adjust the magnets in their relation to the 
lever on the armature, 
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EXPLANATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 49 


THE EARTH AS A CONDUCTOR. 


A circuit is made by connecting the outgoing 
poles of a battery at one end of a line with the op- 
posite pole at the other end, 

To save the construction of a return wire on every 
circuit, most telegraph companies make great prac- 
tical use of the earth as a conductor in order to 
complete the circuit. That the earth is really one 
vast conductor is shown when one pole of a battery 
is connected with the earth, and if the wire from 
the opposite pole is also connected with the earth 
the current will flow as readily as though the cir- 
cuit had been made complete by the use of a return 
wire, 


THE MORSE CODE. 


The Morse code of signals as applied to the tele- 
graph is used exclusively in the United States. Itis 
made up of dots and dashes, 

In the study of telegraphy the first thing the stu- 
dent should learn is to thoroughly memorize the 
alphabet, so'that each character can be called to 
mind instantaneously; thus, A, dot and a dash; B 
dash and thrée dots; ©, two dots, space, dot; D 
dash, two dots, ete. 
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THE SOUNDER. 


The sounder is regulated by two adjustable 
screws. One limits the reverse movement, and the 
other governs the movement toward the magnets. 
The play of the lever should be about two thick- 
nesses of ordinary paper. 

The sounder is connected with the local circuit 
only. Its connections are attached to the poles of 
the battery and the relay. 


THE SOUNDER 
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THE KEY. 


The key should be firmly screwed to the table. 
The armature lever should be adjusted so that it 
works freely with a movement of about one-six- 
teenth of an inch. The spring which draws the 
armature lever upward should only be set at a suffi- 
cient tension to raise the lever when no current is 
passing through the magnets. If drawn too tightly 
the armature will not respond to the magnets, A 
little practice will enable the student to judge best 
for himself how to regulate the screws of the key in 
order that its play may suit his hand, though it is 
well to remember that the adjustment should be 
loose enough in order that all force may be brought 
to bear on the platina points, 

The platina points of the key should be kept per- 
feectly clean so that perfect contacts can be made, 
The battery will be kept in good condition if the 
circuit-closer of the key is left open about half the 
time when the instrument is not in use, 
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THE KEY 
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Next suspend the zinc in the jar so that the water 
will cover it, as shown in the cut; and the battery 
is all ready for operation, although its full strength 
will not be developed for about two days, 

To hasten the development of its strength, con- 
nect the copper with the zine by fastening the wire 
into the clamp screw of the zine, and leave it so for 


\ 


about twelve or fourteen hours. This Places the 
battery on a short circuit, which matures its 
strength in a little time. After its strength has 
been sufficiently developed, the circuit should be 
opened in order to save its strength from being too 
quickly exhausted. 

The battery should not be kept in a place where 
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there is a liability of its freezing, for, if frozen, the 
current is apt to be suspended. But it should be 
kept in as warm a place as can be convenien ly 
found, as heat adds strength to the battery, 

To replace the loss by evaporation, water should 
be from time to time added to that in the jar. The 
battery is fully charged and in full working order 
when a blue color can be observed in the liquid ris- 
ing to within an inch of the lower surface of the 
suspended zine, If the color rises higher than this 
it is an indication that too much sulphate of copper 
is being used, and no more should be added until 
the blue has receded to the copper. This latter 
state always indicates that more sulphate of copper 
is required. There is an increase in the quantity of 
the sulphate of zine in solution in the upper part of 
jar as long as the battery continues in action, A 
hydrometer is used for the purpose of testing the 
strength of the solution. When the specific gravity 
is thirty degrees, or more, a portion of the top of 
the liquid should be scooped out and replaced with 
fresh water. Qn the other hand, when it is less 
than fifteen degrees, the sulphate of zine solution 
should be strengthened. . 

It is necessary to thoroughly clean the battery 
once in from three to four months, on account of 
the vitriol becoming decomposed and the zine dis- 
solving. Carefully take out the zine and copper; 
pour the clean liquid into a separate jar, leaving 
behind the sediment which has gathered on the bot- 
tom of the jar. Then wash jar thoroughly and pour 
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COMBINATION KEY, 
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back the clean liquid; take the copper and zing 
and clean them by scraping with the blade of a 
knife. Replace copper and zine in jar, add enough 
water to cover zine, and place in a few lumps of 
vitriol. The battery will then be in good condition 
again, and requires no further attention, excepting 
when necessary to add sulphate of copper, or to 
clean it. The power of the battery depends on the 
position in which the zine is placed with reference 
to the copper. To strengthen the power, lower the 
zine to within about an inch of the copper, taking 
care not to allow a contact between the two. To de- 
crease the power, thereby lengthening the life of 
the battery, raise the zine farther away from the 
copper. 

When joining together any number of cells, the 
positive pole of the first cell must be connected with 
the negative pole of the second cell; the positive of 
the second with the negative of the third; the posi- 
tive of the third with the negative of the fourth; 
and so on throughout the whole series. The idea is 
never to connect like poles, though it does not mat- 
ter which pole we begin with. This law holds good 
in joining batteries hundreds of miles apart, as well 
as those that stand side by side. 


ths 

Electricity for the telegraph came from the local power company 
and was stepped down to low voltage by a transformer. In addition, the 
station maintained a set of wet batteries, connected in series, in case 
of local power failure. 

The battery jars were either cersmic or glass holding about a 
gallon of liquid. Making up a battery was quite simple. A multi-leaved 
copper form was placed in the bottom of the jar, a wire from it led to the 
top of the jar, this was the positive terminal. The jar was then filled 
& within about two inches of the top with weter, then about three quarters 
of a pound of blue vitrol wae added. A "Crowfoot" of zinc was lowered 
into the jar suppor'ed vy an adjustable shaft clamp on the lip of the jar, 
this was the negative teiminal. 

4 hydrometer was used to test the specific gravity of the solution, 
The power of the battery could be increased by lowering the zine toward 
the copper or lessen by raising. Periodically the copper and zinc would 
have to be removed for cleaning off the encrustation. Water would also be 
added due to evaporation and the liquid tested for specific gravity. More 
than thirty degrees, liquid wouid be removed and fresh water added, less 

"haha fifteen degrees more blue vitiol. 

A lightning arrester and cut out was mounted on the outside of 
the building where the line wire was attached. The arrester was grounded 
on the line side. Telegraph wires were very attractive to lightning. 

The line wire was brought to the telegraph desk relay, an instru- 
ment used chiefly for resistance. It is connected both to the main line 
and local circuits. its armature and adjust.ole patina points regulate 
the magnets that conduct the signal. The relay ig connected to the 


sounder which is connected to the local circuits only. The Sounder in 
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most offices was mounted on a near ear level crane and enclosed in a 

three sided box to improve audibility. The box could be swiveled for o) 
adaptability. liost telegraphers slid in a tin pocket size tobacco 

tin to further improve the sound. 

The telegraph key was wires in Series to the relay and sounder, 
it was kept closed at all times except when trananitting. If the key 
was, by accident, left open all stations beyond were shut off from 
the line, a serious oversight. 

Lost operators bought their own "Bug", usualiy a Vibroplex, 
rather than using the stand=rd key. The Bug greatly reduced the work 
of sending by means o:' a pivoted weighted bar, a series of sorings 
and points. The bar was held between the thumb and forefinger, when 
pushed to one side it sroduced a series of dots for a long series, 
when pushed the other, a dash. The Vibroplex w-s a very finely tuned 
machine and saved the operators arm much wrk. Some operators, in time, @ 
developed a type of tendonitus that mede key work pure misery and most 
difficult to send clearly, 

“Each station had their assigned call letters, such as; Astoria AS, 
Seaside SD, Clatskanie CN, St Helens H, Portland Go. To transmit, the 
operator assured the line was open, then open his key and send the call 
letter of the station he wished several times close the key and wait 
for a response from the operator at the called Station who sent his 
station call letters as a response then closed his key am got ready to 
copys vuring transmission, if the receiver had a question about a 


portion, he wuld open his key to break the Sender and ask for a resend. 


Some operators went on to become Agents, Trainmasters, Super- 
intendents, Dispatchers. any were content to take root for a life 
trick at a station. 

Consistant with railroading, the children of railroaders, in 
their turn, hired out with the company and became one of the rails 


family 


Telegraphers used a standard series of abreviations that greatly 
reduced the bulk of messages. Most had a distinctive "Fist" or 
rythem on the key that identified them before they put their initials 
at the messages end. 

The company only supplied typewriters at the largest of stations 
or terminals. host operators owned their own "Paper Milis'. For 
many years messages and train orders were hand written and so the 
operator must develop a clear and easily readable script. Train orders 
were called flimsies as they were a thin tough tissue paper. Double 
face carbon paper was inserted between the flimsies for the number of 
copies required then the order written with a stylus, a glass or agate 
tipped writing tool that depended on the c=rbon paper to produce the 
imprint. 

He was required zo be constantly on duty during the hours 
assigned him and couldn't leave the office to deliver messages or for 
any other purpose for more than five minutes without the permission of 
the dispatcher. Upon his return he mst promptly reyort to the dispatcher. 
If there was more than one trick the operator could not leave until 
properly relieved and a turn over made of the current position of all 
trains and the status of any unfinished business to the relieving 
operator. Nor could he close for the day until receiving a "Good Night" 
from the dispatcher. 

Just before 9 Ahi every day, all transmission on the line would stop. 
A measured signal was sent to all stations indicating exactly 9 Av. The 


Station clock would be adjusted to the signals precise time, 
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THE BATTERY. 
{ The gravity battery is the one most commonly 
used for telegraphic purposes. It consists of a glass 
jar, a zine, and a copper. The copper is known as 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS, 
hh As lightning is frequently attracted to out-door 


‘“- lines and thereby enters the office, sometimes dam- 
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the positive pole of the battery, and the zine is the 
negative, 


aging the instruments, or even settin# fire to cur- 


tains or other inflam 


mable materials about the 


instrument table, a simple and cheap instrument 
called the “Lightning Arrester and Cut Out”? is 


The battery is put in oper. 
following directions: 

Spread the leaves of the 
the bottom of the jar, so t 


ation according to the 


copper out, and place on 
hat it rests level as pos- 


used for the purpose of intercepting and carrying 
to the earth such discharge of lightning as would 
be liable to cause damage, This apparatus is en- 


tirely effective, and is a safeguard against light- 
ning. 


we ete 


sible, with its wire Passing up alongside of jar, as 
shown in the cut Then fill the jar with water 
within two inches of the top, and drop in about 
three-quarters of a pound of blue vitriol. See that 
the lumps lie evenly around and on the copper, 
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Trainmen checked their watches by the stativn clock as did section 
foremen, linemen and others who must be aware of trains. The operator 
would also secure a line up of trains from the dispatcher for employs 
working on the right of way or operating motor cars. 

Early in his shift he wold send the dispatcher a report of the 
weather at his station. Should a severe storm, a fire or other abnormal 
conditions occur he would immediately advise the dispatcher in the event 
such could effect opera:ions. 

Station clocks were of the finest quality, generally a Seth Thomas 
gendulum movement and weight driven. ‘here were also pendulum soring 
driven clocks. All were kept in top condition with periodic overhaul, 
cleaning and adjustment by qualified clock repair men. 

fo hire out, a operator applied to the Superintendents office. He 
filled out an application, demonstrated his morse ability, suct bass a 
very rigid exam on the rule book and safety rules, an informai exam on 

X e as 
station operation, then to the company Surzeon for a physical. If all was 


well he signed for his rule book and Switch key and issued a trip pass 


to his station, riding a passengér train or if no other way, a freight 
caboose. 
If dead broke he could usually secure a small advance on his yet 
to be paycheck from the Paymaster until "The hagle Flew" » Payday. 
Many operators, once they accrued enough seniority, would bid in 
a job, stay, and retire there. Others through economic changes or 
reduction in personel would be bumped from station to station until 


he had enough "Whiskers to stay put. 


The Passenger Trains 


Train No. 21, westbound, left Portland at 8.00 A.M. Its 
consist was a combination Railway Post Office and baggage car, 
a smoking car, a coach and a observation-parlor-cafe car. 

It arrived Astoria 11.35 A.M. departing 11.0 arriving at 
Seaside 12.30 P.M. The crew layed over, departing the same day 
as train No. 2) east at 3.45 P.M. arriving Astoria 4.35 P.M. 
departing LS P.M. and arriving Portland 8.05 P.M. 

The iBeites car had a lounge furnished with upholstered 
chairs. Folding chairs were provided that the passenger could 
take to the open observation platform, on the rear of the car, 
and enjoy the air and scenery. : 

Sherman Dennis was the senior Chef-Porter on the line and 
his regular run was trains No. 21 and 2h. A passenger, by paying 
fifty cents above the cost of his coach ticket,could ride the 
Parlor car. 

There was a small well stocked galley from which he pro- 
duced most excellent meals at a very reasonable charge. There 
were two dining tables in section, seating four each. Each table 
with a linen table cloth and napkins. The silver service was the 
Pullman standard. In addition the setting included crystal goblet 
water glasses, individual coffee or tea pots, a silver creamer and 
two sugar servers, one for granular, with sugar spoon, one of lump 


sugar with tongs. 
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Shermans service was impeccable: and his skill as a Chef 
unmatched. He took great pride in his service, and was a good 
friend to many passengers. In his white uniform he had a 
dignity, that takes years of service to aquire.. When he took 
his lay-over rest days in Portland and an extra man took his 
run, many regular passengers were quite unhappy, not that the 
extra man wasn't competant, it was just that he wasn't Sherman. 

We were married in Astoria on July th, 1936. At that time 
I was wrking for the Oregon Trunk Railway at Bend, a susiduary 
line line of the SP&S. At the end of the days festivities, we 
went to the Depot to board the train to Portland. Our families 
and railroad friends had made a large "Just Married" banner 
which was tied to the railing on the observation deck of the 
parlor car. The banner stayed there until just before the train 
entered the Portland yard limits when the train crew had to 
remove it. 

The folks had bought us seats on the Parlor car and we were 
traveling in style. Just past Brownsmead, Sherman came to us 
and advised that "Dinner is served". It was a dinner to be long 
remembered. We had reservations at the Portland Hotel for the 
night continueing our luxury living. However, the dining room 
was a bit rich for our circumstances, so, we went to Jolly Joans 
for sandwiches and shakes. 

When Sherman announced he was going to retire and was going 
to make his last trip on the line, people met the train at each 


station to wish him well. 
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Those that he had waved to along the line were out in 
their yards to wave him by. Many had left cards with the 
Agents to give him along with small gifts. It was quite an 
emotional passing for him ami his ffiends, many whom he had 
never met in.person but for years had given a friendly wave 
to from the train. At Union .Station, his wife Lena was 
waiting, along with a group of old friends for a retirement 
party. 

The people who took over his run were just as motivated 
and caring, but, you just can't replace a Sherman. 

Train No. 23, west, left Portland at 6.30 P.M. Its consist 
also a combination Railway Post Office-baggage car, a smokers 
coach and often two coaches. On Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
it carried an observation-parlor-cafe car. Prior to the Christ- 
maS Season an extra baggage car was added to contain the parcel 
Shipments. Also during the fishing seasons an extra baggage 
car was added to both No. 21 am 23 to carry the iced fresh fish 
on the return trip picked up at Warrenton and Astoria 

Train 23 arrived Astoria at 10.15 P.M., departed 10.20 P.M. 
arriving Seaside 11.10 P.M. The crew layed overnight at Seaside 
leaving as train No. 22 at 7.15 Auli arriving Astoria 8.05 A.M 
departing at 8.10 and arriving Portland 11.30 A.M. 

A roundtrip ticket from Portland to Seaside was $3.50, a 


considerable amount then. 


res 


The SP&S also operated a Motor stage line from Portlarid via 
highway 30 to Seaside. Tickets were good via train or stage. A 
loop trip Portland to Astoria returning via Tillamook and Newberg 
to Portland was $5.40. Or, a loop trip as above, extended from 
Tillamook to Newport then to Corvallis and Salem or McMinnville 
to Portland for $7.40 Tickets on the above fares were honored 
in either direction on trains or stages. The SP&S Stage Line 
ticket office and depot was located on the south east corner of 
10th ami Commercial. 

During the sumer a week-end limited left Portland at 
2.00 pm. Saturday, arriving Seaside before dinner time. Then 
left Seaside early Sunday evening for Portland. The limited also 
carried parlor cars. 

Aso Sunday "Excursion" trains operated during the summer 
from Portland to Seaside and returning the same day, giving the 
people three or four hours at the beach. The fares were very 
reasonable. The excursion trains consist wes ten coaches more or 
less, generally with a baggage car in mid-length for the News 
Butchers equipment and sundries, 

Many people packed picnic lunches that were Suplemented at 
Seaside with hot dogs, Popcorn, paStries and salt water taffy 
along with mild or severe sunburns. 

The excursion trains always had a "News Butcher" who sold 
sandwiches, candy, fruit, novelties and souveniers. He rented 


pillows and blankets and sold magazines and playing cards. 
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In the baggage car he had wash tubs full of chunk ice to 
cool bottles of soda pop. Using a gas pressure stove he mde 
coffee which was dispensed from a gallon pot into paper cups. 

If you didn't drink the coffee quickly, the paper cup soon 
turned to a leaky mushy pulp. Most passengers carried their own 
cups. 

It was seldom the excursion train was of a length to have 
a re car located mid-length and the News Butcher operated 
from the mandantory baggage car loacated between the locomotive 
and the coaches. By the time he got to the rear coach, the 
coffee was at best, luke warm. 

Passing over the Youngs Bay trestle, many crossing for the 
first time would draw the shades by their seats. Crossing in a 
strong south-west storm, the coaches would rock with the wind 
and nervous paSSengers grip the seat arms, rather like a white 
knuckle jet take off passenger does today. 

On the week ends, many Portland people would take the 8.00 
aem. train from there, arriving at Gearhart at 12.12 and walk a 
block to Badgers restaurant which was located on the highway, for 
dinner. Badgers were well known for their excellent fried chicken 
and all that went with it. After dining, it was a short walk to 
the beach, then back to Badgers for a cup of coffee, then board 
the train at 3.51 arriving Portland at 8.05 p.m. having had a 


most ejoyable and relaxing day. 
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Many people from Astoria drove there for dinner. If there 
was a wait, it was well worth the time. They lived in the back 
of the restaurant and it is well they did, as they worked long 
hours. Their place is now a private residence. 

The Gearhart Hotel also had a small transport Bus that met 
the trains to eles guests to the Hotel. The Ocean house also 
furnished this service. Many Portland people came down for the 
day, had a most excellent meal at either hotel and walked the 
beach before returning home. 

The train trip was very scenic and relaxing. There was 
alwayS Something new to see along the river. The equipment was 
maintained in first class condition. At Seaside, a coach cleaner 
filled the water reservoirs with water and ice, brushed the seats 
and dusted, swept out, and cleaned the rest rooms before the 
return trip. 

Too, there were special trains chartered by business or 
lodge groups that would come down for the day. Such groups were 
given very reasonable fare quotations for such trips. It was also 
good public relations for the railway. 

Executives of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, and the Spokane Portknd and Seattle 
Railways would come to Astoria in their private cars to have a 
luncheon or dinner with the executives of the local major business 
firms. Complaints or Suggestions were noted, new or contemplated 


services discussed along with area trade probabilities. 
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The meals served aboard the private cars were fully 
equal to those served at the Waldorf Astoria. The Chef, cook, 
waiter and steward lived aboard the car and were most efficient 
in penarmaten service. 

Most of the private cars calling at Astoria were directed 
by the Traffic department, now called Marketing. All four 
carriers tried to space their calls well apart from the others 
during the year. During the sport salmon fishing season we 
could always expect private cars with an executive and guests. 
The private car was the absolute ultimte in executive travel 
then. Pure luxury. 

Train No. 2h east, Saturdays picked up many single 
loggers going to Portland for the week end from Warrenton, 
Astoria, Svensen, Knappa, Bradwood, Wauna, Westport, Kerry, 
Clatskanie, Rainier, St Helens and Scappoose. Most boarded the 
smoking car where they could relax and talk shop. 

They were generally a worn out bunch on the return trip 
Sunday evening, after a night and day on the town. As soon 
as their ticket was punched and were given their destination 
coded stub, the stub went into their hat band, a fairly com- 
fortable slump obtained, the hat placed low over the face and 
proceed to catch up on some much needed sleep, depending on the 
brakeman to check their stub and awaken them at the proper 
station. 

There was seldom trouble on the train, allxnew that should 
they make problems they would be promptly be put off at the first: 


station to find their way home the best they could. 


Bie 


The smoking car had ample spitoons for the snoose and 
cut plug users. Few smoked tailer made cigarettes, rolling 
their own with Bull Durham or Prince Albert. 

Farmers and fishermen and their families also depended 
on the train to travel to Astoria, Rainier or Portland. Clifton, 
being quite some distance from the highway, its people rode the 
train regularly. 

In the post World War II years, highways were improved 
and more people bought cars and passenger traffic Slowly declined. 
Oregon Motor Stages made an offer to buy the stage line franchise 
and the company accepted. 

It wasn't long until the only firm revenue was from the 
Mail and Express contracts. The company had no alternative but 
to terminate the Astoria line passenger train service and applica- 
tion was mde to do so. A commnity effort was made to retain it ¥ 
but at a hearing at Portknd, the Examiner asked those attending 
how many had travelled by rail to the hearing, there were only 
several hands raised. 

On Jamary 15th, 1952, the last scheduled passenger train 
made its run to Seaside and returned to Portland. Many people 
bought tickets for the last run. Many Astorians rode to Seaside 
and returned glad that they had made the trip. Bob Krager, the 
engineer, gave a real running demonstration of his artistic 


abilities on the whistle. 


a Die 


After that date, there were quite a few special excursion 
trains chartered by groups, but as the coaches aged and were 
Scrapped or Sold, equipment to make up an excursion train became 
a problem, the expense of maintainence was too great for the 
limited return. 

In later years, a travelling line or signal repair crew 
would have their equipment set out at Astoria and we would 
recognize some of the cars from when they carried passengers. 
They had been gutted of their seats and made into bunk or kitchen 
cars, baggage cars into tool and supply cars. It was like meeting 


an old friend who was shabby and down on his luck. 


Dick fhieoff 
Emnett Blue 
Bob Grubb 
Gus Berg 


George Reed 


Bart Callahan 
Frank Stoops 
Tom Fanning 
Bob Krager 
Joe Fake 

Art Holberg 
Oswald Ystad 


Heine Reifel 


Bert Crosthwaite 


A. B. Humphries 
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CONDUCTORS 


ENGINEERS 


BRAKEMEN 


Frank Ruffner 
Mr. McGrievy 
Mr. KcTabish 


Mr. Brown 


Ben Anderson 
Harry Patterson 
Ed Ford 

Fred Walch 

Bob Coyle 

Bill Halvorson 
Bill Overholt 


Mr. Church 


Mac McDougal 


Emett Moriarity 


There are no records of the crews on the passenger trains, 


So their names are by per 


Section Foreman, 


above names for +: 
Seniority call, not holding 


familiarity with their names. 


sonal recall only. Glenn Davis, retired 
now living in Warrenton, 
he record. 


furnished most of the 


Most brakemen and firemen, worked on 
down steady runs, so there was lesser 
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Ride S. P. & S. STAG ES AND TRAINS ¢o Portland | 
| 
i 


CHOICE OF STAGES OR TRAINS 


Tickets are honored as desired—ride the famous S. P. & S. Loop Trip, going one route and returning another. 


Wolf Creek Highway Stages 
Leave ASTORIA 8:00 A.M. 12:45 P.M. 5:45 P.M. 
Arrive PORTLAND 11:35 A.M. 4:20 P.M. 9:20 P.M. 


Columbia River Highway Stages 
Leave ASTORIA 9:00 A.M. 2:00 P.M. 4:00 P.M. 7:00 P.M. 
Arrive PORTLAND 12:40 P.M. 5:40 P.M. 7:30 P.M. 10:30 P.M. 


Train 
Leaves ASTORIA 4:45 P.M. 
Arrives PORTLAND 8:05 P.M. 


Train connects with the famous North Coast Limited via 
Northern Pacific Railway and the Empire Builder via 
the Great Northern Railway, Trains Portland 9:30 P. M. 


J. C. WRIGHT, General Agent M, O. GARDNER, City Passenger Agent 
R. W. PICKARD, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 


§ Stages, 10th and Commercial Sts., Phone 550 
‘ASTORIA STATIONS ( Trains, 20th and Commercial Sts., Phone 113 


PICKUP AND DELIVERY L. C. L. FREIGHT OVERNIGHT FROM PORTLAND |} 


Cs 
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iE ASTORIA “LINE: COVERING (POINTS BETWEEN 


OREGON, BOTH INCLUSIVE, WILL’ BE DISCONTINUE 


a 


GES WHICH 


Photos courtesy of 
Oregon Historical 
Society, Julius 
Meier heirs, and 
David Eccles. 


FIRST HOTEL — Original Gearhart Hotel stood in a dense grove 
of spruce trees near present firehouse. This picture was taken in 
1894. Fire destroyed hotel in less than one hour in 1913. Loss was 
about $25,000. Builder was ‘Salmon King" M.J. Kinney. 


DADDY TRAIN — Old Astoria & Columbia commute on it on weekends as they traveled to 
River Railrood serviced Northern Oregon beach join their families who were spending summer 
resorts in the early yeors. Train was known on coast. Train service was discontinued in 
popularly as "Daddy Train" and fathers would 1952. : 


Depot Waiting Room "Ghost" | 
Office As Last Train Runs. 


The last‘ regularly-scheduled passenger train on the|, 
Portland-Astoria-Seaside branch of SP&S rolled over. the]: 
tracks a few. minutes behind schedule yesterday, bearing |: 
old-time railroaders, ‘model railroad hobbyists and Portland 
school kids on a‘ holiday. ~ ! . : 

Today the waiting room. at the 
railroad depot here was empty and 
railroad. men there said it was a 
“ghost office” as far as would-be 
passengers were concerned. 

Apparently the widespread pub- 

’ licity given termination of passen- 
ger service. has convinced people 
that railway travel is definitely 
gone today. 
25 Get Aboard 

The train came into Astoria 
nearly on time yesterday and was 
boarded here by about 25 citizens 
to make the run to Seaside and 
back. i 

Among them were William:Fitz- 
gerald and A. C, Fulton who rode 
the first train in 1898. - - E 

Miss Kathleen Belknap of New 
York; of Ker way to visit her old 
home in Chinook, rode the train 
but didn’t know it-was the'last one 
until'she got on board in Portland. 
On First Train k 

Mrs. Elizabeth Alexander, For- |: 
est Grove, who rode the first train 
in 1898 when she was a_ school 
teacher, was also a passenger from j 
Portland. 4 : 

Fred Walch, Alex Duncan, E. T. |: 
Stafford old-time railroaders on 
the SP&S, greeted the train in|! 
Seaside along with other. citizens. 

The last train was powered by}: 
one diesel locomotive unit and had 
three coaches and a parlor car. 
All were full: of: passengers. 

Meanwhile Clarence Short, for- 
mer chamber of commerce presi- 
dent who has been sing the 
railway company and t#e Oregon. 
peer utilities commissioner for 

udd self-powered car.service on 
the line, has received no further 
information as to whether his re- 
quest will. be heeded. : 

It was backed by the support of 
the Clatsop county court and var- 
ious other organizations in com- 
‘munities along the railway line. 


Oregon toTry Again 
To Sell Bonus Bonds , 


SALEM. .P)“Oregon will try | 
again this week for permission 
to sell the bonds with which to 
pay its veterans of World War II 
the bonus Oregonians voted them 
more than a year ago. State 
. Treasurer Walter J. Pearson, 
speaking -as a member of the 
state bond commission, sdid an 
application is being prepared to 
be presented to the federal volun- 
tary credit restraint committee in 
San Francisco to sel! $40,000,000 
qf Oregon bonus tonds on ‘the 
open market. " * 
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The only SP&S regular passenger serv- 

ice is over the main line between Portland 
and Spokane. Until January 15th of this 
year a passenger local survived on the 
branch to Astoria and Seaside. However, 
it finally gave up the struggle, the actual 

a death blow being the construction of an 
improved highway across Wolf Creck 
Pass in the Coast Mountains. This pro- 
vided automobiles and buses with a direct 
82-mile route to Seaside as contrasted 
with the 118-mile drag by train. Many 
nostalgic tears were shed on the 16-car 
special which marked the last passenger 
train from Portland to salt water. “Too 
little and too late,” smiled an SP&S offi- 
cial who was aboard, recalling the dreary 
days when the solitary coach carried fewer 
than five paying riders. 


FREIGHT NOW. Waning revenues caused the last passenger train on the 118-mile run between 
Portland and Seaside to be taken off last January. One of the final consists rumbles along the 
main stem of Rainier, Ore. 


Carl E. Vermilya, The Portland Oregonian 


HIGHWAY CASUALTY. Before a shorter automobile road put the Seaside train on the shelf, the railway operated 20-car specials to Oregon's most 
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Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Museum 
Story and Photographs by Duane Cramer 


In March of 1970 the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway merged into the 
Burlington Northern system. Locomotives and rolling stock were eventuall 
painted over or retired. Depots, roundhouses and many other railroad buildings 
were torn down. Familiar sites along the SP&S disappeared, but the SP&S re- 
fused to die. : 

The SP&S has been kept alive through the efforts of historians, photographers, 
artifact collectors, model railroaders and our own Historical Society. 

A little known source of SP&S preservation rests in the basement of a building 
right in the heart of downtown Vancouver, Wa. It is the old library building at 
the corner of 16th and Main Street. The old library building became vacant when 
anew facility was opened in 1962. The building became the home of the Clark 
County Historical Museum. Part of the basement was eventually made into a 
railroad display with focus on the SP&S. This museum effort was formed the 
retired SP&S railroaders Tom Delany, Horace Baker and Bob Frank, as well as 
other members of the Burlington Northern Vetrans Association, Portland Western 
Region, Columbia River Chapter. The museum was staffed with volunteers and 
for several years there was not much change. 

In May of 1991 Kent Dahlgren was asked to take over the operations of the 
museum. A museum committee was formed to decide what direction they 
should take. Cleaning the museum and securing the display cases were the first 
steps in reorganizing. Kent and a team of volunteers donated their labor to re- 
modeling the SP&S museum in 1992 with money donated from the Burlington 
Northern Railroad Foundation. New paneling was installed, lighting was 
changed and a telegraph office was constructed. Tape recordings of authentic 
railroad sounds were incorporated into the delux bedroom from a Pullman car in 
the upper level of the alcove. Also the sound of a telegraphers keys emanates 
from the railroad office. 

The Burlington Northern Railroad Foundation also donated monies to build a 
model railroad exhibit in the museum. The model exhibit was built by the South- 
west Washington Model Railroaders. The model railroad has four panels depict- 
ing scenes along the Columbia River from Vancouver to Maryhill, Wa. The first 
panel is Vancouver, the bridge across the Columbia River, the Vancouver depot, 
the cement plant, the cannery and The Crossing Restaurant. The next panel 


_ shows Cape Horn Tunnel the Beacon Rock. The third panel is the area between 


Stevenson and Bingen-WhiteSalmon. The last panel shows the area around 
Maryhill. It depicts Maryhill Museum and Stonehenge. The layout is very 
simple with two loops that do not connect. A freight train travels in one direc- 
tion and a passenger train travels in the opposite direction on the other loop. 
Other items of special interest in the museum are the locomotive bell, headlight 
and cast number plate off the SP&S steam engine #911. There is a display of 
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dining car silverware and china from the 1930's through the 1950's, including a 
very rare pattern made especially for Business Car #99. The delux bedroom from 
a Pullman car is complete with an upper berth that pulls out from the wall and 
lower seat that makes into a bed. There is a sink, toilet and a clothes closet with a 
small opening for passengers to place their shoes if they wanted them shined. (2) 
An extensive telegraph office features many artifacts removed from the old 
Astoria depot, along with many display cases filled with hand lanterns, keys, 
locks, timetables, buttons and date nails, conductors’ caps and badges. This all 
makes for very interesting viewing. 

The museum is set up especially for school visitation with hands-on exhibits. 
A student can ring the steam bell, hoop up a set of train orders and tap outa 
message on a working telegraph key. Between April and June of this year over 
4,000 school children visited the museum. 

As of November 18, 1992, the SP&S Railway Museum became a nonprofit 
corporation registered in the State of Washington. All donations to the museum 
are tax deductible. Twenty-eight volunteers work at the museum one daya 
month. They are always seeking additional volunteers. They are also looking for 
any SP&S Railway artifacts that could be loaned or donated to the displays. 

The museum hours are from 1:00 pm to 5:00 pm, Tuesdays through Saturdays. 
It is located on the lower level of the Clark County Historical Museum at 1511 
Main Street, Vancouver, Wa. For more information call Kent Dahlgren, SP&S 
Museum Director, home office (503) 244-8822, or write to the SP&S Railway Mu- 
seum, PO Box 1834, Vancouver, Wa. 98668. 


Number plate, bell and other hardware from locomotive 911. oO 
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SP&S Railway Museum Director Kent Dahlgren through the brass cage window of the 
telegraph office. 
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GREAT NOR] Nand SS NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC. 1 et the exacting re- 
quirements of droposed service, 
which called for c speed, safety, re- 
liability, and at the same time luxurious 
appointments, 'the new vessels were de- 
signed on lines closely resembling those 
of a finely modeled steam yacht. The 
hull was designed with very, very fine 
lines. They were described as having 
straight stems, slightly raking forward, 
and semi-elliptical sterns. There were 
two stacks, each about 112 feet high, 
slightly raked, and at the waterline the 
stern extended aft to provide for a great- 
er length of load line. The length over- 
all was 524 feet, the beam, 63 feet, and 
draft, 21 feet. Power was furnished by 
steam turbines operating on three shafts. 
Fuel oil was carried in wing tanks abreast 
of the boilers and in a cellular, double 
bottomifour feet deep extending fore and 
aft, throughout the length of the vessel. 
They had a speed of 23 knots, which 
for a vessel 500 feet in length is unusual. 
Little money was spared in making these 
ships live up to their billing as the 
“Twin Palaces of the Pacific”. 


The Columbia River was not consi- 
dered safely navigable the entire 100 
miles to Portland by ships of the Twins’ 
size so it was decided to make the north- 
ern terminal of the steamers just inside 
the mouth of the Columbia at a station 
called Flavel where the Steamship Com- 
pany provided an 80 by 600 ft. pier and 
30 by 420 ft. open platform.’ The Flavel 
installation was complete with train 
sheds, platforms, passenger depot, fréight 
sheds and yard trackage. At San Fran- 
cisco a State-owned pier was leased. 
Steamer express trains connected Port- 
land trains with the steamships at Flavel. 

The Great. Northern completed her 
standarization runs on the east coast in 
late 1914 and departed for the Pacific 
Coast by way of the newly-completed 
Panama Canal in early 1915. The North- 
ern Pacific followed shortly thereafter. 


Since the GN’s schedule called for com- 
mencement of regular Astoria-San Fran- 
cisco service in March, she had time to 
make her maiden voyage to Honolulu. 
On her return trip from Honolulu to San 
Francisco she set a record that stood for 
nearly 40 years, until 1955 when the 
Orient Line’s ORSOVA shaved 1 hr. and 
51 minutes off her record of 3 days, 18 
hours, 51 minutes. With this type of per- 
formance from which to draw publicity, 
the two ships were an immediate success. 
However, after the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition was over, and after the novelty 
wore thin, the ships evidently did not 
attract sufficient passengers to sustain 
them both as they had been accustomed. 
The Coastwise demand was great enough 
during the summers of 1915 and 1916, 
but the service in the winter months was 
curtailed, 

The ships were not economical to op- 
erate, and a trip with much less than a 
full load of passengers would incur a 
loss. Quite often one or the other would 
be placed on the San Francisco-Hawaii 
tun, or their frequency of service was 
cut down considerably. But fate was to 
save the ships from an inactive career, 
for its was on April 6, 1917, that the 
USA declared war on Germany. The field 
of battle was across a great ocean, and 
the Government’s most urgent need was 
troopships. The GN and NP fit the bill 
perfectly. They were fast enough to out- 
tun any German submarine and so re- 
quired little escort. They were comman- 
deered on November 12, 1917, by the 
Government. The GNP Steamship Com- 
pany was dissolved by proclamation of 
the Governor January 6, 1936, but for 
all practical purposes the end came when 
the Government took the ships for use 
in the great war. 

Both ships served with distinction in 
WwW I, transporting many doughboys to 
France. Shortly after completing her 
troopship stint in the War to end all 
wars, the NP was a marine casualty, hav- 
ing burned to water’s edge off Delaware 
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HE AGE OF STEAM on the SP&S 
is ended. With the exception of 
our Mikado 539 in Esther Short Park, 
Vancouver, and our Northern 700 in 
the Oaks Park, Portland, the SP&S 
steam stable is no more. Spare parts, 
such as builder’s plates, bells, number 
boards and a whistle or two are stashed 
away here and there, but the last com- 
plete engine went to Oregon Steel 
Works as scrap on October 14th. This 
was our Z6 Mallet 902, the old work- 
horse, which gives us one final oppor- 
tunity to print a picture of her above. 
One of a litter of six, numbered 900 
through 905, she was built by American 


Locomotive Company in October 1937, . 


next to the largest engine we ever ran. 
Measuring 127 feet 1 inch long and 17 
feet Y% inch above the rail, she was a 


husky, weighing in at 1,031,300 pounds 
of pure muscle. It would take a rabid 
Railfan to call her beautiful—actually 
awesome described her looks better— 
but she was beautiful to listen to. One 
of our bigger regrets is that someone 
didn’t record some of the sounds of 
SP&S steam before they disappeared. 
For the record book of the many 
Railfans who subscribe to the Bucket, 
we offer a few more statistics. The last 
steam passenger run on our railroad 
was the trip to Wishram on May 20th, 
1956. And the last pay load pulled by 
SP&S steam was Extra 910 West, Wish- 
ram to Vancouver, June 23rd, 1956. 
So that sets a period at the end of an 
era. With the exception of the two in 
the parks, our steam now lives only in 
people’s snap albums and in our hearts. 
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Engine 539 Going To Rest In Vancouver's Esther Short Park September, 1957. 
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“the bottom of the bucket : 


URRENDERING to a recurrent 
case of boomer’s foot or travelitis 
this Fall, we took advantage of ‘a long 
weekend and an EssPee pass and rode 


their train south. No deluxe accom- : 
modations, true, but we expect and . 


enjoy that on a pass. With a change to 
make at Sacramento, we wandered a 
block from the depot to visit an old 
friend, their No. 1, the C. P. Hunting- 
ton. It was after dark but we were 
aware of a huge shadow looming behind 
her, so moved around to discover that 
something new had been added. 

Appearing at least a block long, it 
turned out to be the last of their cab- 
in-front 4-8-8-2 articulated steam loco- 
motives, No. 4294, placed on perma- 
nent display there in October. What a 
terrific mass of machinery and strength! 
Ugly as sin but still so good looking 
it lodged a lump in our throat. 

Back on our train, we got to think- 
ing about steam engines in general and 
our own 900s in particular. We’ve been 
told that our 900s are the biggest steam 
engines ever to run into Portland, a 
statement that will bring stacks of mail 
from the RailFans if we’re wrong. As 
we understand it, the UP Big Boys 
never got into Portland, and the Ess- 
Pee cab-in-fronts only got to Brooklyn. 
But it bothers us that our six Z-6s and 
two Z-8s are sitting in Vancouver like 
a beef in the stockyards, awaiting the 
scrap dealers’ cutting torch. When the 
last one is melted down, of course, 
they’re gone. 

The Company did a fine thing when 
it donated our 700, the prettiest steam 
engine we ever owned, for permanent 
display in Portland. We wouldn’t even 


guess at what she was worth as scrap, ~ 


but the dollars involved undoubtedly 


added up to quite a healthy stack. And: *. 
hat one of the 9s would be worth 


‘in dollars’ and cents, as scrap, is’ an- 
’ other thing we don’t know. But we feel 


it isn’t quite cricket to expect the Com- 
pany to keep giving away such money. 
We are in business for more than exer- 
cise, you know. However, we’ve had 
a personal romance going with these 
big brutes ever since we yard-checked 
the first one’s first payload east out of 
Vancouver in the Fall of 1937 on 276, 
and can’t just sit by and see them 
disappear. 

So the thought that keeps kicking 
around inside our pointed head is can 
we save one? Isn't there some way we 
can move one of these monsters over 
alongside his sister, the 700, and pre- 
serve him? 

So here’s the bit: we’re asking some- 
one who feels the way we do about 
steam engines to get up a head of steam, 
contact the Company as to their dollar- 
value as scrap, and then, through do- 
nations from idiots like your E-in-C, 
other members of The Family, Rail- 
Fans, model railroad clubs and the like, 
arrange to buy one and put it on 
display. 

We're well aware that some of you 
will now be sure that The Bucket is 
edited by a mental midget, but then 
we've never denied it. This last page of 
each issue is where we let ourselves go, 
so that’s what we’re doing right now. 
We simply can’t sit silently and let 
the 9s disappear. 


For us or against us, we'd like to 
hear how you feel about it. 

And -by the way, a sincere Merry 
Christmas...) «.- - t sh 
a fiat aaa —the E-in-C 
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PORT OF ASTORIA 
‘Tariff No. 6 


(Cancels Tariff No. 5 and Supplements. ) 


Rates, Charges, Rules and Regulations 
for 


Wharfage, Handling, Loading, Unloading, 
Cranage and Other Services Performed 


at 


Port of Astoria Terminals 


Issued by Port of Astoria Commission, Astoria, Oregon 


Adopted August 24, 1937 Effective November 1, 1937 


VIEW OF PORTION OF ASTORIA, OREGON, WATERFRONT WITH PORT OF 

ASTORIA PIERS 1, 2 AND 3 IN FOREGROUND ADJACENT TO MAIN SHIPS! 

CHANNEL OF COLUMBIA RIVER LOCATED APPROXIMATELY TEN MILES FROM 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 


\ 


VIEW OF PORT OF ASTORIA PIERS 1, 2 AND 3 OPERATED BY PORT OF ASTO: 


RIA AND LOCATED IN CITY OF ASTORIA, OREGON, 
\ ADJACENT TO MAIN SHIP’S CHANNEL OF COLUMBIA RIVER AND APPRO: 


XIMATELY TEN MILES FROM PACIFIC OCEAN. 


inti rransrr SHED VIEW SHOWING CANNED SALMON \ ) INTERIOR TRANSIT SHED VIEW SHOWING GRAIN PR“ 


